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- THE SLEEP OF THE 
DISCIPLES’ 


aca A SEARCHING OF CONSCIENCE 
BY CATHOLICS 


In view of the enduring critical situation, the causes of which 
re to be sought in religious indifference, in the low moral stan- 
dard of public and private life and in the poisoning of simple 
souls . . . in view of the persistence of this situation which may at 
any moment find its issue in a most terrible fashion, good men 
annot and must not stand aside as unconcerned and inactive spec- 
ators and continue to lead their lives along the accustomed lines 
‘hile a catastrophe by which the whole order will be subverted 
draws ever nearer. 
Pius XII to the people of Rome on February 10th, 1952 


ATHOLICS are tending to neglect the rational element 

within the life of faith. They seem to forget that a mass of 

ethical and philosophical truths are connected with those 
of revelation and that this connexion is not fortuitous but inevi- 
table; some of these truths are in the nature of assumptions 
underlying the faith, others are necessary inferences from it. By 
this forgetfulness the unity between faith and natural reason tends 
to be destroyed, the faith is isolated and excised from its organic 
connexion from the entity of our mental life. 

Indeed there is often not even a serious desire to bring faith, 
philosophy and political outlook into line with one another. Thus 
we may even encounter the grotesque marginal phenomenon 
where the Catholic faith co-exists in one and the same person with 
a system of doctrine which explicitly or by necessary implication 
contradicts essential assumptions or even fundamental doctrines of 
the creed. Thus we get ‘Catholic’ positivists, Catholic existentialists 


1 This article reproduces a recent Editorial in the well-known German Catholic 
review Wort und Wahrheit, by permission of the Editor. It is equally interesting as an 
example of Catholic thought i in Germany today and for purposes of comparison with 
conditions here and elsewhere.—Editor, Dustin Review. 
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and even Catholic adherents of Marxist-Leninist-Stalininism 
and so on. 

The unity of the mental and spiritual life of Catholics is at 
present threatened by an intellectual schizophrenia. This does not 
mean that the faith of the individual Catholic is in any immediate 
danger of being psychologically weakened or of degenerating into 
mere formalism, as is the case with liberal ‘Sunday Christianity’ 
which keeps religion and practical affairs in separate compart- 
ments. On the contrary, faith can still in such circumstances 
remain for a long time at least subjectively real and profound. 
What happens, however, is that faith gets withdrawn from thought 
and so from the world. 


At the moment disinterestedness among Catholics in the 
rational foundations of their faith, and in developing these, often 
brings their position close to that of the nominalist and ‘protestan- 
tizing’ heresies according to which faith stands in absolute contra- 
diction to rational thought, according to which faith is the very 
stumbling-block of absurdity and the capacity to continue believ- 
ing in spite of that absurdity the essential evidence of grace. It is 
due to this circumstance that the religious foundations which are 
actually there do not develop a living Christian philosophy or a 
creative theology or produce genuine intellectual clarification in 
the individual concerned. 

What is lacking is an independent re-thinking and thinking 
out of vital and fundamental questions, though that process should 
admittedly be carried on within the framework of tradition, for 
it is only by finding answers to those questions that we can continue 
to believe without doing violence to our God-given reason. What 
is lacking is a new illumination of reality by reason oriented 
according to faith. 

Even our contemporary theology has, with a very few excep- 
tions, confined itself to making an inventory of traditional prin- 
ciples, and has made no bold progress into realms that have 
hitherto been dark. 

It may be objected that only God can awaken the great 
theologians and philosophers into life, but even this grace demands 
preparation and the individual’s opening up of his own poten- 
tialities. In our own age there is needed the courage for new 
designs, hard work and concentration of interest. At the moment 
there is little sign of this. 
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Since Catholics are thus getting out of the habit of confronting 
their own thoughts and those of others with the facts of the faith, 
of proving those thoughts and distinguishing between them, they 
become all too easily accessible to all manner of influences and 
mental infiltrations. A certain spiritual defencelessness thus 
becomes increasingly common and this is combined with a habit 
of false tolerance. The very worst kind of errors are today being 
accepted as Catholic or ‘still? Catholic, as admitting of a Catholic 
interpretation, and so ‘reconcilable’ with Catholic thought; this 
occurs for no other reason than that people fail to recognize them 
for what they are and lack the comprehensive vision that would 
enable them to see where they lead. 

Today there are no longer any heresies, but only because they 
are not rejected, because they are often not even recognized, 
because their professors themselves do not recognize that they are 
deviating from the ancient faith. Heresy therefore appears to be 
absent, but only because its presence has merely become subcu- 
taneous. ... 


The errors that gain currency in this manner are manifold. 
a most dangerous is a protestantizing evaluation of man and 
the world: this world is looked upon as a world of darkness 
depraved through and through and utterly lost, man is regarded 
as wholly subject to evil and incapable of true goodness or merit ; 
grace on the other hand, proceeding from a world of unmixed 
light beyond all understanding, and flashing rarely and after the 
manner of lightning into the darkness of the earth, does not so 
much perfect and elevate as break in and snatch away. 

Combined with an eschatology conceived on similar lines, this 
Neo-Manichaeanism visibly destroys any joy the Catholic may 
find in this world; if the analogia entis, the idea of the transcending 
progression of the different levels of being is abandoned, and with 
it the relationship of created being to the uncreated, the whole 
conception of the Christian’s work in the world as a thing by 
which religious merit is acquired, loses its meaning. That work 
becomes a thing of indifference, a thing relegated to darkness and 
condemned to failure. 

This infiltrated mode of thought is a threat to the very essence 
of a Catholic, that is to say of a positive, active attitude towards 
the world and one inspired by Christian confidence. Here then is 
an important root of that spirit of resignation and apathetic 
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hopelessness, that jin de siécle mood, all too common among 
Catholics, which is positively fascinated by the picture of some 
inevitable ruin to come, which looks upon all activity within the 
world as vain and even as leading away from the true path and 
regards prayer as the only form of Christian activity that has any 
meaning whatever. 

From the purely human point of view such an attitude is 
understandable, in so far as it derives from the great catastrophes 
of our time and its triumphs of evil, yet it hides a danger to the 
Church greater even than the headway made by the Communist 
heresy ; for we have no right to leave the world to the prince of 
darkness or to condemn the Church to return to the catacombs. 


This weakening of the dogmatic sense has brought about a 
decline in the Catholic fighting spirit. Christian radicalism has 
become a rarity. Certainly there are still traditionalists, though 
these are for the most part anything but ‘radical’, and are in any 
case relegated to a minority by the assimilationists. The desire to 
approximate to the fashion of the day is paramount; hardly 
anything any longer causes offence... . 

We do not dare sufficiently often to go against our time, though 
we should be doing a much better service to the future by calling 
false what is false and by rejecting what is worthy of rejection, 
even when it is modern and calls itself progressive. This would 
in the long run be far more profitable than our present practice 
of keeping silence in the face of evil for fear of being reproached 
with a reactionary outlook. For that which occurs in time is 
only progressive when it leads us on to what is beautiful and 
true. 

Who then is to lead the battle if even the Christians are blind 
to what in our time is from Satan and from Hell simply because 
it so often makes its appearance in a humanitarian, social and 
scientific garb? 


The vast abundance of ‘trends’ in Catholic life, which for the 
most part reflect ideological tendencies and types of attitude occur- 
ring outside the Church and therefore derive from an alien soil, 
is of course connected with the decline of our critical faculty in 
matters of dogma and with the paralysis which affects our theo- 
logical sense. For that very reason things never reach the point 
of an open conflict. The various tendencies co-exist side by side 
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with one another in variegated plenty, contradictions are not even 
noticed and it becomes possible to ‘say everything’; it becomes 
ever more difficult to make any observation which will cause 
anyone to lose his calm. 

This has nothing to do with having a peaceful disposition, with 
charity or the complexio oppositorum, rather is it a sign of spiritual 
apathy and of being spiritually washed out, of lack of purpose 
and uncertainty. ... 

Because the contradictions which in point of fact are objec- 
tively present are never truly revealed—for there is no really 
frank exchange of ideas—they are ‘repressed’. Thus arises that 
unfriendliness that is so typical of the Catholic milieu, hence comes 
the secret malicious talk, the spirit of intrigue, the tactics of mutual 
freezing by silence, so that the Catholic propensity for forming 
cliques gains new strength. We do not attain intellectual clarity, 
let alone unity, but cloaking our disunity under a monotonous 
om ea of phrase, expend all too much energy in secret guerilla 
warfare amongst ourselves. The revival of discussion within the 
Church thus becomes a vital question of survival, the courage to 
express Our own convictions being an essential condition for the 
finding of an answer. 


Catholics have a most disastrous tendency to cleave to the 
ableract and the generalized and to fight shy of the concrete 
and particular. We are everlastingly developing and repeating 
‘principles’ but can never make up our minds to apply them to 
reality—we do not even try to find such applications in our minds. 
Indeed, because we misunderstand them, they tend to bar our 
very entry to reality, for we merely see their normative and not 
their creative quality; we forget that these ‘principles’ are literally 
‘beginnings’ and that they should not only guide our conduct but 
are powers of truth which issue a perpetual challenge. 

Our opponents who, to quote but one instance of what is here 
discussed, make fun of the pretentious commonplaces and the dry 
formalism of our social doctrine, are by no means wholly wrong ; 


there are still far too few attempts to analyse concrete social 


realities, or even to document them; we have nothing like enough 
knowledge of the facts which our principles could have illuminated. 

Since our principles therefore are so rarely related to reality, 
they give the impression of irrelevance and of being equivocal in 
meaning and thus come to be written down as worthless for any 
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practical purpose. Our theories are denied the food of reality. 
What is needed is a new Catholic realism and a closer approach to 
the actual. If we fail to achieve this, then the repulsion experienced 
in regard to our wearisome phrasemongering and the eternal 
riding of the hobby-horse of our principles will extend to the 
principles themselves and a revulsion in favour of an uninspired 
pragmatism will be inevitable. 


There is little of daring in the holding of the faith, if we 
interpret this term in the manner in which certain journalists have 
debased the original meaning of the concept, and regard it as a 
mere believing of something to be true. The element of daring 
lies in the step we take when we proceed from the eternal basic 
truths and our acknowledgement of the same—even when that 
acknowledgement has been of a concrete kind—to actual deeds, 
and translate our faith into action. Most Catholics have today 
lost the courage required for the risk of such conversion of mere 
tenets into reality. They have the Catholic faith, they even think 
as Catholics, but they do not dare to make their principles real 
within the framework ofa new design in the realm of the ‘contingent’ 
and above all not in the political sphere, for they know that they 
would have to do this on their own responsibility, that they will be 
lonely and exposed to error and to failure, that when they enter 
the sphere of worldly affairs and thus leave the sphere where the 
Church is qualified to control them in every particular, that same 
Church can no longer cover and carry them. 

Thus it is that people prefer to cleave to traditional ways, to 
move along well worn grooves and to remain within the boun- 
daries of precedent, they accept things as they find them in a 
conformist spirit, they accommodate themselves, seeking quarrels 
only in matters of secondary importance, they compromise. The 
one thing they fear is the creative initiative of the individual. 
Catholic action in public life is hamstrung by the desire for spiri- 
tual security. We are increasingly hesitant to expose ourselves ; 
we prefer to wait for recipes from learned authority and for appro- 
priate directives which will close the gulf yawning between prin- 
ciples and practical conduct, between catechism and politics. And 
yet we wait in vain, for such direction of our conduct can never 
come from above, for it needs a bold leap to move from the general 
into the concrete. 

We have been discouraged by unhappy experiences; yet we 
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should not be blind to the fact that so large an undertaking as the 
reordering of society in the spirit of the faith is something that 
sacrifices as well as martyrs. 


‘To be watchful and discriminating does not mean cutting 
oneself off from one’s time. Rather is it true that to avoid coming 
completely under its influence is an essential condition for forming 
it anew. Every man who withdraws in resignation from the world 
capitulates by that very act before the evil one. 

Today we are again confronted by just such a form of Catholic 
escapism which is developing in the most varied directions. It 
shows itself in a deliberate flight from the world on the part of 
persons who have no special vocation and is in such cases equiva- 
lent to desertion; it shows itself in an obstinate traditionalism 
which in its own way has also made its breach with life in so far 
as it no longer takes cognizance of contemporary developments. It 
shows itself in the attempts to withdraw Catholics into purely 
defensive positions or into some system of comprehensive organiza- 
tion. It also shows itself in a simple readiness to rest in illusions, 
in |the lethargy which is content to abide in self-complacent 
narrowness of mind and lead the life of a spiritual backwoods- 
man and cares not a brass farthing for any developments in 
politics or culture or even for the problems of the universal 
Church. 

All this amounts to a kind of introversion which makes Catholics 
unfit to do their work in the world. It is equivalent to a return to 
that ghetto from which we have only recently escaped. While in 
some ways we allow the world to distract us more than it should, 
we tend to find ourselves shut in anew in a narrow space—this 
applies with especial force to the faithful Catholic centre and to 
the defenders of tradition—and according to the law that governs 
such a situation, there arises amongst us a detestable regiment of 
cliques and one which reminds us of the well-known phenomenon 
observable all too often in a besieged city, for it frequently happens 
that when the danger is greatest the most senseless and suicidal 
faction strife reaches its height, and all for a power that has itself 
become questionable and illusory. 

There is only one way out. We must gain the breadth of vision 
which will enable us to undertake tasks that are truly great, the 
breadth of vision which directs all our powers towards the end 
which our duty compels us to pursue. 
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There is too much Catholic romancing about realities of life 
...a Vast treasury of clichés, fictions, complacencies and sentimen- 
talities. They are by no means harmless, for they encase the 
Catholic in a world of illusion in which everything is polished, 
neat and clean as the inside of a nunnery and where all is ordered 
for the best—a roseate-hued piece of unrealism. 

This attitude makes an honest confronting of reality impossible 
and thus weakens our ability to deal with it and master it. It is a 
protective mechanism called into being by fear, fear of the shat- 
tering experience that would be produced by a recognition of 
things for what they really are. Yet we must be merciless with 
ourselves if we are to cope with merciless reality. We must not 
slink around and away from truths that happen to be distasteful, 
neither must we keep those truths, so to speak, under lock and 
key in order not to confuse what are called the little simple souls. 

Every Catholic today must learn to take cognizance of the 
true position of his Church and of its real needs and must learn to 
live with that knowledge. An adherence to the faith which is 
merely nourished by illusion is as weak a thing as the illusions 
themselves and therefore worthless. 


A particularly important example of this unrealistic approach 
is the reliance on a kind of spiritual short-cut. Its essence is the 
assumption that reality can be somehow magically transformed by 
principles and ideals, that a recognition of the highest truths and 
supernatural grace can be effective like a magician’s wand in the 
twinkling of an eye; that the things of the world need but to be 
‘baptized’ (though how this is to be done is not explained) to make 
everything as it should be; that the reform of state and society 
would be superfluous, ‘if only Christians would be Christians’ ; 
that the sciences somehow lead us towards the recognition of God 
on their own account because ‘there can be no conflict between 
revealed truth and truth that is rationally apprehended’—these 
are some of the examples of a way of thought that has long become 
habitual. 

What is lacking here is the connecting link between idea and 
realization, what is lacking is the effort of men to concentrate in 
a concrete manner on the problem itself. The talk about the 
‘baptism’ of the world is really meaningless unless it means that 
the things of this world are changed by Christians in their actual 
concrete nature; the structure of state and society is an objective 
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idea, and if it is to be truly affected by a change of heart, then 
state and society must be the objects of detailed and deliberate 
re-organization; the co-ordination of faith and science does not 
come about automatically—man is too prone to error for that—it 
is something that must be striven for. 

These illusory ‘short-circuits’ obviously serve the purpose of 
providing Catholics with an excuse for their inactivity, they are a 
cover for their failure to deliver the goods; people wish to spare 
themselves the trouble of getting down to the concrete, they wish 
to evade the exact working out of political, sociological and scien- 
pe en a they wish to bypass what are hard and even 
torturing problems by harking back to some nebulous belief in 
the power of pure ideas and so cozening themselves into a false 
confidence. 

But we must deny ourselves these avenues of escape if we are 
not one day to be crushed by the overwhelming realities. 

| 

Catholics are only aware in an abstract fashion that they are 
members of a universal Church. We have for the most part 
no definite consciousness of being members of a single great 
organism. Loyalty to the Papacy is no substitute for that. 

,Our ecclesiastical thinking is bounded by the horizon of our 
Church, our diocese, or at best by that of our country, and this it 
me that made it possible for the mortal agonies of the Church 
from Eastern Europe to China to produce little more than con- 
ventional regrets; nothing resulted like a true community of 
suffering, there was no shattering of the spirit. Even the great 
martyrdoms were as quickly forgotten as any other newspaper 
sensation and as good as nothing is known of the daily sufferings 
of the Church even at the very frontier of a world-wide area of 
persecution. The anti-Christian holders of power can thus ampu- 
tate entire limbs of the universal Church without causing much 
pain to the rest of the body.... 

n the main we are hardly even properly informed about 
happenings within the universal Church as a whole, though we 
are provided with excellent information concerning Government 
crises of secondary importance in even the most distant lands. 

While everything is tending towards integration in the worldly 
political sphere, Catholics have remained stuck in a remote corner 
of provincialism. Catholics should have been in the van in finally 
winning the victory over Nationalist introversion, yet this is far 
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from being the case. Instead we find that it continues to be 
impossible for a theological faculty which has for long been 
notorious for its inability to find the necessary talent, to call on 
professors of different speech to fill the gap, just as it is impossible 
for a ‘foreigner’ to receive a commission to carry out some piece 
of ecclesiastical art, when native talent is inadequate. 

Today we can no longer dispense with a most lively awareness 
that it ts one Church that embraces all races, peoples and classes, 
nor will anything short of complete unity of thought and action 
suffice in our community of fate. 


Many of us have too many regrets for the passing of the time 
of the ‘movements’ within the Church—the liturgical movement, 
the dogmatic movement, the ascetic mystical movement, the 
parish movement, the lay movement, youth movement, ‘monastic 
spring’, ‘awakening of the Church in souls’, and so on. But the 
epoch of these outbursts from the depths is over—the Marian 
movement is an exception and has a peculiar character of its 
own. 

It is a dangerous and irrational error to suppose that every 
ecclesiastical activity needs a so-called ‘genuine experience’ to 
justify it. Therefore it is also wrong to wait until impulses of that 
kind manifest themselves and till then to do nothing whatever. 
Attempts to recall into life the movements of the past can only 
produce organizations that concern themselves with tradition and 
these will have no real aggressive power. 

There is only one possibility left, an ‘Action’, deliberately 
planned, directed to concrete ends and organized in accordance 
with reason. This too is something dynamic. What distinguishes 
it from a movement is its thoroughly rational character. ‘Action’ 
is the essential form Catholic activity takes today: in the place of 
romantic hopes in the conversion of souls and a hankering after 
charismatic firebrands—these are free gifts of God on which we 
have no right to count—we must concentrate all our power on 
sharp, ordered, determined action. 

The hour of the strategist is come. What the movements have 
won must not be lost, but it will have to be taken up into the 
organism of the institutional and preserved therein. 


Both our enemies and some of our friends fall into the error of 
supposing that ‘Action’ is equivalent to regimentation from ‘above’. 
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Actually what ‘Action’ needs is spontaneity, independent respon- 
sible tackling of problems, and that most of all at ‘the front’, that 
is to say where men are in immediate contact with that reality 
which is to be conquered and with the forces of the enemy. 

hat is just what is lacking, precisely because in the past the 
vei of Church government were held too tight and the right to 
act as leaders was left to the clergy. This has made the laity 
fearful and even unwilling to expose themselves, particularly since 
they were afraid that new-fangled experiments might earn them 
a oe from higher authority. 

Today such arguments no longer have validity. Dynamic 
activity becomes more necessary from day to day; this applies to 
clergy and laity alike, but it applies in quite especial measure to 
the laity. The possibility of a totalitarian usurpation gives even 
greater weight to these considerations, for the clergy can be ham- 
strung fairly easily by the use of force and by measures of super- 
vision, but how will the holders of power deal with a Church 
which is truly alive and active in millions of individuals? 

n view of all this, the absolute necessity for an effective and 
thorough training of the laity is obvious. It must be one that pre- 
pares a man for every kind of situation and makes him able to 
hold out over a period when neither comfort nor leadership is 
forthcoming. Every layman must become a combatant fighting in 
isolation who is profoundly conscious of the fact that the cause 
of the Church is in his own hands. A clerocratic centralism could 
never save the Church in a period of persecution. 


The organization of the whole must, however, be so designed 
that it really makes spontaneous and independent action possible 
and does not extrude those who dare to act on their own respon- 
sibility. Failing this, a system of fissionary conventicle formation 
becomes inevitable as does the formation of separated groups. 
That is why all efforts are ineluctably bound to fail which aim at 
the revival of the unarticulated and clumsy mass organizations 
with their vague and generalized aims. 

hat is necessary is articulation into cadres, cells, teams of 
specialists and groups of activists, but these should not be formed 
with the purpose that is paramount in totalitarian parties of main- 
taining discipline and securing the carrying out of orders given 
from some central point. On the contrary the purpose of such an 
arrangement would be to create scope for spontaneity and inde- 
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pendence, to ensure the maximum of individual responsibility 
and mobility at ‘the front’. 

The execution of the design should not follow vague general 
aims, it must be directed towards clear concrete tasks and strike 
a happy mean between petty organizational matters and ‘final 
ends’. We must cleave more closely to the principle of the ‘next 
step’, to the ends that are actually realizable. The Christian may 
safely do this, for he has the right and unalterable orientation; he 
knows the final goal of history and will therefore not go astray, 
even in territory which he cannot fully overlook. 


The relationship of Catholics to their superior authorities is 
twofold. It vacillates between Byzantinism and insubordination, 
between eager submission and resentment, instead of observing 
the happy mean of a dignified obedience that is compatible on 
occasion with arguing back and offering sound objective criticism 
and of uttering that criticism to a superior’s face, an obedience 
that is in fact based on such an attitude, but is, nevertheless, for 
the sake of unity and charity, ready to submit to a decision even 
when this does violence to a personal conviction. 

One can hear Catholics complain almost in the same breath 
of excessive centralization and lack of leadership, and it is un- 
deniahle that both reproaches, though they contradict each other, 
are not wholly without justification ; for all too long the faithful 
have been allowed to grow unfamiliar with the habit of individual 
initiative, all too long the independent action of laymen has been 
suspect and treated as though it were undesirable, while on other 
occasions, when all have been waiting for direction at some 
decisive moment, and waiting in inward and outward distress, 
superior authority has remained inactive. Again it has often 
occurred that when some kind of initiative and action was to be 
observed in Catholic life, it seemed as though permission to indulge 
in it were positively wrung from episcopal authority, or at best 
graciously permitted by it instead of the incentive and the dyna- 
mism proceeding from the Church’s leaders. 

On the other hand one must not forget that a story could also 
be written of disregarded papal admonitions, a story starting with 
Rerum Novarum and telling of great and bold directives which were 
rendered innocuous through the nervous and petty misgivings of 
excessively conservative Catholics or were sabotaged by empty 
lip-service. The Vatican has often been more ‘progressive’ than 
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the more slothful among the Catholics, and more progressive than 
an all too easy-going clergy. There is no lack of examples to prove 
this fact. 

Instead of everlastingly excusing themselves on the grounds of 
a failure of leadership, Catholics should be turning that individual 
responsibility, which they are always so loudly and so plaintively 
claiming, into individual activity. They must take upon them- 
selves that daring which authority must necessarily often avoid. 


We suffer from a twofold misunderstanding of the meaning of 
Charity. On the one hand we confuse it with a limitless yielding 
even before the most determined enemies, we confuse it with 
silence in the face of openly proclaimed error, with letting our- 
selves sink to the level of the basest enemies of the faith in a manner 
that is positively unclean and even masochistic, with sentimental 
softness and a tolerance that is really laxity we confuse it with all 
manner of similar things, which are really nothing but excuses 
for our cowardice, weakness and uncertainty. As against this, 
spontaneous charity, the brotherly love of our neighbour, in the 
gospel the very centre of Christian life, has today been thrust to 
the outermost edge of Christian living, as though it were an opus 
supererogatorium, an activity of exceptional merit, so that in the 
end it denoted a specialist organization. 

ut our duty of love cannot be discharged by membership 
subscriptions and occasional donations. That we try thus to dis- 
charge it may well be the cause of the evil spell that seems to have 
been cast over so many of our works. We lack the true lively 
realization that the life of the Christian is perfected in love, yes, 
that it should be love by which the Christian is recognized. Charity 
however is also shown forth in the social order and in the discerning 
of spirits. 

Such love is not sentimental, a matter of flabby emotion, and 
it is such love alone that is capable of inspiring the institutional 
renovation which this hour demands. 


The corruption of our society has proceeded so far that the 
difference between the Christian and the non-Christian begins, 
not at the Credo, but already at the natural truths. Thus the Chris- 
tians alone today defend the indissolubility of marriage, the sanc- 
tity of unborn life, the inviolability of the incurable’s right to 
existence; the Christians, illuminated as they are by faith, are 
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alone in seeing, it would seem, the moral order in all its fullness 
and binding power. 

Not all Catholics, too few of them indeed, understand that this 
state of affairs enjoins on us the duty of proclaiming the com- 
mandments with redoubled certitude. Here we cannot be confused, 
and should be ready, if necessary, to take upon ourselves the 
reproach of ‘inhuman harshness’. Instead of this we encounter a 
widespread tendency to broaden the moral law, either through 
casuistry or through the discovery of a purely subjectivist ‘ethic of 
responsibility before the faith’ which recognizes no objective order 
of norms. 

This is a tendency that we should oppose as sharply as we can, 
though we should be equally firm in regard to a certain inclina- 
tion towards self-righteousness and pharisaism. Our insight into 
the natural truths and the moral law gives us no authority to 
exalt over the fallen or to look upon ourselves as a community of 
the pure who will be tainted by contact with those that are 
morally sick. 

Still worse is the cant obtaining in Catholic circles which 
causes a man to cover up his own secret sins by outlawing his 
neighbour who happens to have been guilty of a fault. We have 
not the power or the right to judge the state of any Christian’s 
faith by outward circumstances. The Church is not a society of 
petty bourgeois castes with graded and outwardly visible signs of 
excellence. 


Taken as a whole, Catholics have not yet bécome aware of 
the fact that they are called upon to undertake an entirely new 
confrontation of the faith with the ‘world’, with that ‘world’ to 
which natural thought also belongs. We are thus without the 
necessary inner preparation and have not made the indispensable 
concrete dispositions, though we do not lack theories which attempt 
to explain away our manifest failure and even to justify it. 

It is true that the essential purpose of Christianity is not to 
bring a new culture to the world, not even a new Christian cul- 
ture. The function of the religion of redemption and transfigura- 
tion is rather to heal the wounds and infirmities of men and to put 
men in the way of obtaining eternal life. Since, however, man 1s 
essentially a personal entity which comprises a body and since 
being is a coherent system built up of various levels, a system 
created by God, ordered by Him and carried by Him, the work 
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of healing, though it must begin in the soul, cannot end there; 
the world also needs healing and transfiguration and is capable 
of being thus healed and transfigured. 

This change in the world is no automatic consequence of the 
conversion of the individual. It is not an emanation manifesting 
itself ‘somehow or other’ out of the Christian spirit. It is a matter 
of work. This work must be performed with reason and determina- 
tion, it must be purposefully planned, soberly undertaken and 
organized—like any other piece of work. We need for this purpose 
much preparatory spiritual effort and we need new designs—but 
we do not need ideologies in the strict sense of that term. 


Ideologies are the ersatz-religions of the modern pagan, who 
has shut himself up in the fictional immanence of this world ; they 
lead to Utopias and these, when attempts are made to realize 
them, to collective cruelty, yes, to dehumanization. 

ut the Christian faith is concrete and realistic, it makes 
possible above all the union between confidence and scepticism— 
confidence because the Kingdom of Heaven has already begun so 
that the work we have done for the healing of the world is not 
merely vain, scepticism because the power, fullness and perfec- 
tion) of the Kingdom of God will only be made manifest at the 
end'of time, and history for this reason is the epoch of imperfec- 
tion and outward failure. So-called cultural Catholicism was 
deficient in scepticism, we of our day, who have seen the collapse 
of the optimism of short-circuits and short-cuts, have insufficient 
confidence—or it may be that both attitudes become separated, 
and we are in danger of failing to achieve their necessary fusion. 

Only the courage to hold our own faith will enable us to break 
free from our adherence to superannuated ideas, will enable us 
to think ahead for the future, will give us the daring to ‘experiment 
forward’, to engage in that experiment in which, repeating itself 
in a thousand instances, the Christian responsibility before the 
world, which he is ultimately under obligation to display, will at 
length be realized. 


HISTORY WITHOUT 
PROVIDENCE: HENRY AND 
BROOKS ADAMS 


By RUSSELL KIRK’ 


WO sombre and disappointed brothers, Henry and Brooks 

Adams, the fourth generation of a great American house, 

decided after some brief experience of life that reason and 
benevolence do not govern humanity; and they proceeded to 
inquire into those laws of force which, they believed, were hurry- 
ing all civilization towards catastrophe. In history, scientifically 
studied, they sought for guidance: but it was history without 
Providence. An iron determinism ran through their reflexions ; 
but the laws that govern the destiny of mankind and the universe 
are quite purposeless, they concluded. And forsaking belief in 
Providence—the light which illuminated Burke’s study of history, 
and ‘Tocqueville’s—they relinquished the conviction which had 
made their family great. 

For old John Adams, their great-grandfather, the conservative 
leader of a revolution, a mysterious but beneficent Providence was 
the spirit which saved men from their congenital folly; his discur- 
sive demolition of the theories of Condorcet and Turgot was the 
achievement of a statesman profoundly religious, however un- 
orthodox in his theology. John Quincy Adams, their grandfather, 
thought of himself as the instrument of a special Providence 
destined to ennoble American character; and though assailed by 
agonizing doubts after Jackson expelled him from the presidency 
of the United States, J. Q. Adams remained to the last strong with 
the energy of a righteousness derived from his conviction that the 
universe is animated by Purpose. Charles Francis Adams, their 
father, though the old Puritan zeal was weakening ‘in him, was 
sustained in his long and haughty contest against political and 
social immorality by the remnant of this faith. But in the sham and 
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corruption of the Gilded Age which followed the Civil War, the 
fourth generation of the Adamses came to doubt the existence of 
meaning in human life. Henry and Brooks Adams saw their 
brothers—Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and John Quincy Adams 
I1—-defeated in the financial and political struggles of that despic- 
able era; they felt themselves thrust contemptuously aside by their 
ruthless contemporaries, their eagerness to serve as their ancestors 
had served the nation quite ignored. The Adamses always had 
endeavoured to conserve the spiritual and intellectual inheritance 
of humanity in a country where the expectation of change 
exceeded the expectation of continuity. Now they were beaten 
decisively. 

Materialism and democracy, they knew, had beaten them 
down, horse, foot, and dragoons. In a world where such brute 
forces crush high aspiration, can Providence be at work? Their 
friend E. L. Godkin, a great editor, hoped until the day he died 
that by opening some sluice, resorting to some pump, the flood of 
their age might be compelled to subside into a democratic reser- 
voit of opinion. But Henry and Brooks Adams could not share his 
Manchesterian hopefulness that ingenious political devices and 
worthy newspapers might convert a democracy of degradation 
into a democracy of elevation. ‘The men become every year more 
and more creatures of force, massed about central power-houses,’ 
Henry Adams wrote, near his end, old and solitary in Washington, 
that city which De Maistre had once declared (with more truth 
than his detractors realize) never would become a true com- 
munity. Upon this dim-eyed and perhaps insensate world, Godkin 
had tried to bestow clear vision. The few thousand readers of 
Godkin’s Nation, the few hundred readers of J. R. Lowell’s and 
Henry Adams’ North American Review, had ceased to constitute 
public opinion, or possibly even to shape public opinion in any 
direct sense. ‘Society laughed a vacant and meaningless derision 
over its own failure,’ said Adams, looking back to Black Friday. 
In Henry and Brooks Adams, the conservative instinct abandoned 
aspiration to control society: it sought only to understand the 
flux. 

To dislike Henry Adams is easy. Full of the censoriousness 


which was so prominent a characteristic in his great ancestors, 


mercilessly carfdid in his estimate of everyone, often mocking even 
towards what he loved best, perfectly certain that his great- 
grandfather and grandfather and father had been consistently 
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right and their adversaries sunk in delusion or hypocrisy, but 
swearing by no other certitudes—this gloomy yet humorous man, 
whom Albert Jay Nock calls the most accomplished of all the 
Adams family, is the most irritating person in American literature 
—and the most provocative writer, and the best historian, and 
possibly the most penetrating critic of ideas. The best cure for 
vexation with Henry Adams is to read his detractors; for against 
his Olympian amusement at a dying world, their snarls and 
quibbles furnish a relief which displays Adams’ learning and wit 
as no amount of adulation could. 

A case might be made that Henry Adams represents the zenith 
of American civilization. Unmistakably and almost belligerently 
American, the end-product of four generations of exceptional 
probity and remarkable intelligence, very likely (despite his auto- 
biography) the best-educated man American society has pro- 
duced, Adams knew the history of mediaeval Europe as well as he 
knew the administration of Jefferson, understood Japan and the 
South Seas as he understood New England character, and per- 
ceived as did no other American of his generation the catas- 
trophic influence which modern physical science would exert 
upon the twentieth-century mind and society. But the product of 
these grand endowments was a pessimism deep and unsparing 
as Schopenhauer’s, intensified by Adams’ long examination and 
complete rejection of popular American aspirations. Henry 
Adams’ conservatism is the view of a man who sees before him a 
steep and terrible declivity, from which there can be no return- 
ing: one may have leisure to recollect past nobility, now and then 
one may perform the duty of delaying mankind ‘for a moment in 
this descent; but the end is not to be averted. 

In any account of American intellectual conservatism, the 
house of Adams and Harvard College must occupy a space con- 
spicuously disproportionate, on the face of things. But one may 
say, without much exaggeration, that this family and that college 
were the conservative mind, at least in the North. Henry and 
Brooks Adams carry right into the triumphant imperial America 
of 1918 the courageous and prescient conservative tradition that 
John Adams founded in the days of the Boston Massacre. Harvard, 
at the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth, manifests in Henry Adams, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Barrett Wendell, George Santayana, and Irving Babbitt the 
legacy of conservative republicanism which was one face of New 
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England’s genius. As professor of history at Harvard, for a few 
years, and editor of the North American Review, Adams exercised 
upon the American mind an influence still discernible, commenc- 
ing in pupils and disciples like Henry Osborn Taylor and Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Ralph Adams Cram, and extending now in 
some degree to every respectable university and college in 
America. But this sort of influence Adams cared little for; first he 
hoped to become a leader of political society through the law, and 
later through the press ; defeated in both aspirations, he turned to 
Chartres and the thirteenth century for consolation. “There are 
two things that seem to be at the bottom of our constitutions,’ he 
wrote in 1852, from Berlin, to Charles Francis Adams, Jr.; ‘one is 
a continual tendency towards politics, the other is family pride, 
and it is strange how these two feelings run through all of us.’ 
Fifty-three years later, it was clear to Adams how political attain- 
ment and gratification of family pride had been frustrated for the 
fourth generation of his house. ‘I have always considered that 
Grant wrecked my own life, and the last hope or chance of lifting 
society back to a reasonably high plane. Grant’s administration is 
to me the dividing line between what we hoped, and what we 
have got.”! In the Gilded Age and its aftermath, an Adams could 
not lead with success or serve with honour. 

hemane are the sources of the monstrous corruption of modern 
life, the sickness Adams detected in England and in the Continent 
and in the comparative innocence of American civilization? He 
spent half his life asking that question. When a very young man at 
the American legation in London, Adams read John Stuart Mill, 
and ‘Tocqueville, and the other liberals, and presently Comte, and 
Marx; but though all these authors left some trace upon Adams, 
he dismissed the liberals with a wry smile, retained from Comte 
only the idea of phase, and observed of Marx, ‘I think I never 
struck a book which taught me so much, and with which I dis- 
agreed so radically in conclusion.’ His convictions were inherited 
ideas, substantially, the convictions of John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams. His History of the United States during the Administra- 
tions of Jefferson and Madison, in style and method the finest histor- 
ical work by an American, judges those fateful years with the 
impartial dislike his grandfather and great-grandfather felt for 
both Jeffersonians and for Hamiltonian Federalists; his novel 
Democracy expresses the high contempt of the Adams breed for a 
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nation led by Blaines and Conklings, living a complex lie. What 
is wrong with this society, whose gifts befoul, warping the charac- 
‘ter of Roosevelt and Taft, cheapening even his intimate friend 
Hay? Adams rejected the popular answers to this question, as he 
had rejected the popular specifics ; and turning, like his ancestors, 
to science and history for enlightenment, he saw at work in 
modern times the culminating stages of a tremendous impersonal 
process of degradation which had commenced centuries before, 
was signalized in his age by the triumph of gold over silver as a 
standard of value, and would rumble on resistlessly to further con- 
solidation and centralization until socialism should be ascendant 
everywhere ; then socialism, and civilization, would rot out. 

‘Modern politics is, at bottom, a struggle not of men but of 
forces,’ he wrote in his Education. “The conflict is no longer between 
the men, but between the motors that drive the men, and the men 
tend to succumb to their own motive forces.’! For centuries, 
society frenziedly has sought centralization and cheapness and in- 
calculable physical power ; now all these things are near to attain- 
ment; and they mean the end of civilized life. Once man turned 
from the ideal of spiritual power, the Virgin, to the ideal of 
physical power, the Dynamo, his decay was sure. The faith and 
beauty of the thirteenth century, this descendant of the Puritans 
affirmed, made that age the noblest epoch of mankind; he could 
imagine only one state of society worse than the rule of the capi- 
talists in the nineteenth century—the coming rule of the trade 
unions in the twentieth century. 

Adams’ devotion to the mind and heart of the thirteenth 
century has exposed him to a hail of criticism, some shrewd, some 
shallow. The naive idea, promulgated by certain historians of 
American thought, that Adams either ignored or was ignorant of 
the disorder and physical dread of that age, would have been 
beneath Adams’ contempt: there has been no man since who 
could teach mediaeval history to Henry Adams. He knew per- 
fectly the danger and discomfort of the Middle Ages ; and he knew 
quite as well that happiness is more dependent upon tranquil mind 
and conscience than upon material circumstance. ‘He trans- 
formed the Middle Ages by a process of subtle falsification, into a 
symbol of his own latter-day New England longing,’ Mr. Yvor 
Winters writes ;* but if this charge is better founded than its pre- 


1 The Education of Henry Adams, pp. 421-422. 
2 Winters, Jn Defense of Reason, p. 173. 
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decessor, still it remains vague; and Paul Elmer More inflicts a 
more serious blow when he observes of Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres, “There is a fateful analogy between the irresponsibility of 
unreasoning Force and unreasoning Love; and the Gods of 
Nietzsche and of ‘Tolstoy are but two faces of one God. ‘To change 
the metaphor, if it may be done without disrespect, the image in 
the cathedral of Chartres looks perilously like the ancient idol of 
Dinos decked out in petticoats.’! Did Adams, after all, nowhere 
perceive anything but Whirl, even in thirteenth-century Chartes? 
‘I am a dilution of a mixture of Lord Kelvin and St. Thomas 
Aquinas,’ he told Brooks. His grandfather’s tormenting doubt of 
the existence of Providence and Purpose seems to have con- 
demned succeeding generations of the Adams family to an here- 
ditary reluctant scepticism, a Maule’s Curse more malign than 
the spell upon the House of Seven Gables. (General Hamilton was 
the initial instrument of their discomfiture, General Jackson the 
agent of their melancholy disillusion, and General Grant the gross 
confirmer of their scepticism. ) Yet if faith had been no more than 
a charming illusion even in the age of Aquinas, still it had been a 
beneficent delusion, Henry Adams implied. To it had succeeded a 
more delusory worship of Force, by 1900 incarnate in the dynamos 
at the Paris Exposition. ‘My belief is that science is to wreck us, 
and we are like monkeys monkeying with a loaded shell,’ he wrote 
to Brooks in 1902. 

Decay of religious conviction and the Christendom it sus- 
tained had led down to ‘a society of Jews and brokers’ ; the Trust 
was an instrument for converting the remnants of the old free 
community for which the Adamses had striven into the complete 
consolidation of a monolithic state, and the despot, the anarchist, 
and the gold-standard lobbyism all were partners of the Trust. 
The next stage of society would be ‘economic Russianization’ ; 
thought already was regarded with distrust, and with the final 
triumph of centralization, individuality would be suppressed 
utterly. State socialism was nearly inevitable and wholly odious; 
it would triumph over capitalism because it is cheaper, and 
modern life always rewards cheapness. Confiscation by the state, 
of which the beginning could be discerned in death duties, was 
only a few generations off. Labour, rapidly gaining mastery over 
the capitalists, would blackmail society until the old order was 
quite! effaced. 


1 P. E. More, Shelburne Essays, XI, p. 140. 
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I maintain that . . . we are already in principles at the bottom 
—-that is, at the great ocean equi-potential—and can get no further. 
I prove it by the fact that I live here in Paris, or there in Washing- 
ton, at the mercy of any damned Socialist or Congressman or Tax- 
assessor, and that I can’t enter the Port of New York without being 
made to roll on the dock, to be kicked and cuffed and spit upon 
by a dirty employee ofa dirtier Jew cad who calls himself collector, 
and _— whom the whole mass of American citizens voluntarily 
kneel.! 


The ruling impulse of modern humanity, indeed the very laws of 
natural phenomena, made this end certain. As the ‘conservative 
Christian anarchist’ he whimsically called himself, Adams con- 
tended against this tide, most hotly in 1893, upon the silver ques- 
tion. ‘He thought it probably his last chance of standing up for his 
eighteenth-century principles, strict construction, limited powers, 
George Washington, John Adams, and the rest.” 

Gold crushed silver, as the Trust and the Socialist (really the 
same people under different names) were crushing out individual 
personality. “The attraction of mechanical power had already 
wrenched the American mind into a crab-like process. . . . The 
mechanical theory, mostly accepted by science, seemed to require 
that the law of mass should rule.’* The capitalists, expiring in their 
hour of triumph, must yield in their turn to greater force. ‘It is the 
socialist—not the capitalist—who is going to swallow us next, and 
of the two I prefer the Jew.’4 Society, in short, obeys Gresham’s 
Law (as Albert Jay Nock, Adams’ admirer, later put it) : the cheap 
drives out the dear; and in the long run, civilization itself will be 
too dear for survival. 

The process of degradation was now too far advanced for any 
exertion of will to hamper its course. Some 2500 years of this evolu- 
tion had brought us near the finish of things, he wrote to Brooks 
Adams in 1899: ‘I give it two more generations before it goes to 
pieces, or begins to go to pieces. That is to say, two generations 
should saturate the world with population, and should exhaust all 
the mines. When that moment comes, economical decay, or the 
decay of an economical civilization, should set in.”> The resources 
of nature, like those of spirit, are running out, and all that a con- 
scientious man can aspire to be is a literal conservative, hoarding 
what remains of culture and of natural wealth against the fierce 

1 Henry Adams and His Friends (edited by Cater), p. 438. 
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appetites of modern life. The whole idea of progress, whether that 
theory entertained by John Adams’ old enemy Condorcet or the 
biological version of the Darwinians, had been nonsense. “That, 
two thousand years after Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, a 
man like Grant should be called—and should actually and truly 
be—the highest produce of the most advanced evolution, made 
evolution ludicrous. One must be as commonplace as Grant’s own 
commonplaces to maintain such an absurdity. The progress of 
evolution from President Washington to President Grant, was 
alone enough to upset Darwin.”! 

And man’s very acquisition of scientific knowledge was to be- 
come the instrument of his moral and physical destruction. The 
discovery of the nature of radium, in 1900, meant the beginning of 
a revolution which must end in disintegration. 


Power leaped from every atom, and enough of it to supply the 
stellar universe showed itself running to waste at every pore of 
matter. Man could no longer hold it off. Force grasped his wrists as 
though he had hold of a live wire or a runaway automobile. . . . If 
Karl Pearson’s notions of the universe were sound, men like Galileo, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, and Newton should have stopped the progress 
of science before 1700, supposing them to have been honest in the 
religious convictions they expressed. In 1900 they were plainly 
forced back on faith in a unity unproved and an order they had 
themselves disproved. They had reduced themselves to motion in a 
universe of motions, with an acceleration, in their own case, of 
vprtiginows violence.” 


The Virgin had ceased to inspire Faith; the Dynamo, or science, 
had lost all significance ; Whirl remained. 

In three essays, reprinted in The Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma, Adams condensed these reflexions with melancholy lucid- 
ity into ‘a historical study of the scientific grounds of Social- 
ism, Collectivism, and Humanitarianism and Democracy and all 
the rest’: “The Tendency of History’ (1894), “The Rule of Phase 
Applied to History’ (1909), and ‘A Letter to American Teachers 
of History’ (1910). Shorn of Adams’ supporting evidence, the 
general argument he advances may be put briefly enough. It is 
just this: the exhaustion of energy is an inevitable condition of all 
nature, so social energies must be exhausted, and are now running 
out; and many of the types of ‘progress’ upon which we congratu- 
late ora are no more than symptoms and afflictions of this 

a The Education of Henry Adams, p. 266. 2 Ibid., pp. 494-495. 
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decay. The Laws of Thermodynamics are our death-warrant. By 
the Law of Dissipation, nothing can be added to the sum of energy, 
but intensity must always be lost. Work can be done only by de- 
grading energy, as water can work only by running downhill. 
Society does its work at the same price; and as scientists realize this 
sombre fact, they are becoming oppressed by a stifling pessimism. 
All vital processes suffer degradation, inevitably incident to their 
operation ; the growth of the brain enfeebles the human body, for 
instance. A supernatural will or directive power seems to account 
for the existence of energy, but this power does not provide for the 
replenishing of energy. Even the rise of human consciousness was 
a phase in the decline of vital force. Human activity reached its 
point of greatest intensity in the Middle Ages, with the Crusades 
and the cathedrals; since then, true vitality has been waning 
rapidly. The year 1830, which marked the beginning of a gigantic 
harnessing of natural physical energies in the service of man, at 
the same time enfeebled humanity, for power gains at the expense 
of vitality. Industrialized, we are that much nearer to social ruin 
and total extirpation. “The dead alone give us energy,’ says Le 
Bon, and we moderns, having severed our ties with the past, are 
not long for this world. 

Future historians must be guided by a knowledge of physics, 
and if the dilemma of degradation of energy is to be explained 
away, another Newton will be required. As perhaps the ape, a 
hundred thousand years ago, groped dimly for further develop- 
ment of his kind, and failed, so mankind now is trapped by the 
failure of its energies and by the depletion of those natural re- 
sources that men have plundered wantonly. Human evolution has 
passed perihelion, after the fashion of the Comet of 1843, and now, 
with terrible speed, we are rushing away from the day of our 
nobility. Adams applies the law of squares to the problem of 
modern decay, suggesting that the Mechanical Phase of modern 
history, beginning in 1600, reached its highest authority about 
1870, and then turned sharply into the Electrical Phase, which 
may be considered under way by 1900; and the Electrical Phase 
will endure only until 1917, when it will pass into the Ethereal 
Phase—and more prophecies beyond this. Adams’ celebrated pre- 
dictions of the outbreak and duration of the First World War, of a 
possible subjugation by Thought of ‘the molecule, the atom, and 
the electron to that costless servitude to which it has reduced the 
old elements of earth and air, fire and water .. .’ are by-products 
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of this rule of phase. But prolongation of such resources cannot 
prevent the final total degradation of energy. 

In this catastrophe, the social degradation represented by 
triumphant consolidation and its heir socialism are developments 
quite as natural and fatal as the general extinction of energy. 
Socialism must be succeeded by social putrefaction, a disguised 
blessing, since socialism’s continuance would be unendurable; 
indeed, it is in itself corruption. Politics, too, will end as water 
does, at sea-level, or like heat, at 1° Centigrade. Like the Comet, 
humanity hurtles into the oblivion of eternal night and endless 
space. 

Christianity describes an eternity which, as it is superhuman, 
is supra-terrestial; and the real world being a world of spirit, 
man’s fate is not dependent upon the vicissitudes of this planet, 
but may be translated by Divine purpose into a realm apart from 
our present world of time and space. In this certitude, Christians 
escape from the problem of degradation of energy; but Adams, 
however much he might revere the Virgin of Chartres as incar- 
oe of the ideal and as a symbol of eternal beauty, could not 
bring himself to reaffirm the idea of Providence. He was deter- 
mined that history must be ‘scientific’ ; although so independent of 
mind, he complied willingly with the well-known tendency of 
metaphysics and even theology to follow the lead of scientific 
theory ; he found it impossible to disbelieve Thomson and Pearson 
and Kelvin. If science ‘should prove that society must at a given 
time revert to the church and recover its old foundation of religion, 
it commits suicide’.t The phase of religion was nobler far, to 
Adams’ mind, than the phase of electricity; but he felt himself 
borne irresistibly along by the wave of progress—progress towards 
extinction. One might revere the Virgin, in the Electrical Phase ; 
but one could not really worship. The blunt nonconformist piety of 
John Adams gave way to the doubts of John Quincy Adams, the 
humanitarianism of Charles Francis Adams, the despair of Henry 
Adams. Belief in Providence, so enduringly rooted in Burke’s con- 
servatism, was lost in the vicissitudes of New England’s conserva- 
tive thought. 

Just one moral support in trial was nearly sufficient, Adams 
wrote to Henry Osborn Taylor, and that the Stoic—but only ‘in 
theory’. Marcus Aurelius was Adams’ type of highest human 
attainment, and with the Antonine ended the story of moral ad- 


1 The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, p. 131. 
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justment. Irving Babbitt refers to the ‘desolate and pathetic 
Marcus Aurelius’, and indeed the spectacle of the Emperor’s 
devouring loneliness takes on renewed and frightening signifi- 
cance when contemplated with his disciple Henry Adams in the 
foreground. “The kinetic theory of gas is an assertion of ultimate 
chaos,’ said Adams. ‘In plain words, Chaos was the law of nature; 
Order was the dream of man. . . . The Church alone had con- 
stantly protested that anarchy was not order, that Satan was not 
God, that pantheism was worse than atheism, and that Unity 
could not be proved as a contradiction.’! Karl Pearson seemed to 
agree with the Church; and so, in passionate desire, did Adams 
himself; but his overmastering Adams’ rationality could not sub- 
mit to his heart. Paul Elmer More, a great conservative critic of 
the next generation, writes thus of Henry Adams’ frustrated con- 
servative loyalties of spirit and intellect: 


This breed of New England, of whom he was so consciously a 
titled representative, had once come out from the world for the sake 
of a religious and political affirmation—the two were originally one 
—to confirm which they were ready to deny all the other values of 
life. For the liberty to follow this affirmation they would discard 
tradition and authority and form and symbol and all that ordin- 
arily binds men together in the bonds of habit. But the liberty of 
denying may itself become a habit. The intellectual history of New 
England is in fact the record of the encroachment of this liberty 
upon the very affirmation for which it was at first the bulwark. By a 
gradual elimination of its positive content the faith of the people had 
passed from Calvinism to Unitarianism, and from this to free think- 
ing, until in the days of our Adams there was little left to the 
intellect but a great denial.? 


Here an heir of Hooker and Laud sits in judgement on an in- 
heritor of Mather and Cotton. Deprived of the sanctions of re- 
ligion, does conservative instinct verge towards extinction? The 
ideas of the house of Adams, carried by Henry Adams to their 
twentieth-century philosophical culmination, obtained their polit- 
ical summary in the writings of Brooks Adams—like his brother, 
fascinated by that determinism the consequences of which he 
hated. 


Brooks Adams confessed himself to be an eccentric; and so he 
was; but he belonged to the grand tradition of eccentricity, and 


1 The Education of Henry Adams, p. 451. 
2 More, Shelburne Essays, X1, p. 123. 
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published his novel and foreboding doctrines with the old Adams’ 
fearlessness. Whether he ought to be called a conservative thinker 
is more debatable. He was disgusted with American society in his 
day; his books were calculated to win the attention of the free- 
silver men and the socialists; he thought inertia was social death, 
and that the only chance for survival lay in acceptance of progress 
and adjustment to change; he denounced the capitalists and 
bankers nearly as vehemently as Marx had done—and in several 
particulars, notably his economic determinism, Brooks Adams’ 
ideas run parallel with Marx’s. All the same, he detested the very 
process of change which he urged society to accept, longed hope- 
lessly for the republic of Washington and John Adams, con- 
demned democracy as symptom and cause of social decay, and 
towards the end of his days professed his faith in the church of his 
ancestors. His detestation of capitalism resulted from his abhorr- 
ence of turbulent competition ; he seems to have been desperately 
hungry for stability and order; but by the logic of his own 
economic and historical theories, permanence never is found in 
this universe. 


In this crisis of my fate [the financial panic of 1893] I learned, 

a lawyer and a student of history and of economics, to look on 
man as a pure automaton, who is moved along the paths of least 
esistance by forces over which he has no control. In short, I re- 
ated to the pure Calvinistic philosophy. As I perceived that the 
-strongest of human passions are fear and greed, I inferred that so 
much and no more might be expected from a pure democracy as 
might be expected from any automaton so actuated. As a forecast I 
suggested that the first great social movement we might expect, 
should be the advent of something resembling an usurer’s paradise, 
to be presently followed by some such convulsion as has always 

formed a part of such conditions since the beginning of time.? 


‘This is the general theme of his four books, The Law of Civiliza- 
tion and Decay, America’s Economic Supremacy, The New Empire, and 
The Theory of Social Revolutions ; they expound his cyclical theory of 
history and his conviction that man is the prisoner of economic 
forces. Civilization is the product of centralization, growing up 
about the centres of exchange; as the agents of central political 
and economic organization subdue the men of simpler rural 
economies—the Romans conquering their provinces, the pro- 
prietors evicting the yeomen, Spain crushing the Indians—civiliza- 


1 The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, pp. vii-viii. 
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tion grows richer and richer. The highest product of this civili- 
zation, ironically enough, is the usurer; he extirpates the military 
classes which once predominated; but the usurer and his gross 
culture seem to infect the race with morbid afflictions, quite as 
they stifle the spirit of art. Social vitality dwindles, the great 
centralized economy no longer can operate efficiently, decay and 
collapse follow, and decentralized, barbarous life is triumphant 
once more—to be succeeded, in the course of centuries, by a 
repetition of the same bloody and purposeless history. 

The economic centre of the civilized world—which determines 
the social equilibrium—has shifted westward throughout history : 
Babylon to Rome, Rome to Constantinople, Constantinople to 
Venice, Venice to Antwerp. It flourished in Holland as late as 
1760, but by 1815 it was in London; the tide has been running 
toward America since, and that transfer of economic and political 
power now is nearly complete—so Brooks Adams wrote in 1900. 
The Spanish-American War was a token of American economic 
supremacy. England is faced with a long and dreadful decay, and 
America must take precautions to avoid participating in the ulti- 
mate collapse of Britain. A tremendous contest begins to loom 
between the power of Asia, possibly dominated by Russia, and 
the American power; the question will be decided in China and 
Korea, and in years to come the mineral resources of China will 
produce a new economic phase. To win in this competition will 
require intense centralization: 


If expansion and concentration are necessary, because the 
administration of the largest mass is the least costly, then America 
must expand and concentrate until the limit of the possible is 
attained ; for Governments are simply huge corporations in compe- 
tition, in which the most economical, in proportion to its energy, 
survives, and in which the wasteful and slow are undersold and 


eliminated.} 


Cheapness of production and distribution is the source of 
success in economic life, and therefore in civilization. Centraliza- 
tion probably is proportionate to velocity, and the most verti- 
ginous nations triumph over their neighbours. These contentions 
are sustained by an examination of Syrian, Persian, Hellenic, 
Roman, Central Asian, Flemish, Spanish, and Russian civiliza- 
tions. 

Although the immediate consequence of competition and 


1 America’s Economic Supremacy (edited by Marquis Childs), p. 133. 
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centralization is success, its ultimate effect is degradation. The 
usurer, whose whole view is economic, is at once the most com- 
plete product of civilization and the most limited and ignoble type 
of man. “To this money-making attribute all else has been sacri- 
ficed, and the modern capitalist thinks in terms of money more 
exclusively than the French aristocrat or lawyer before the French 
Revolution ever thought in terms of caste.’! Too stupid even to 
realize the necessity for revering and obeying the law that shelters 
him from social revolution, the capitalist lacks capacity sufficient 
for the administration of the society he has made his own. Woman 
and the producer and the man of thought already have been de- 
based by the rule of capitalism or state socialism—two sides of a 
coin——so that no vitality remains in society to prevent a sickening 
decay. Democracy, simultaneously the ally and the dupe of this 
soulless material civilization, proves unable to fulfil the duties of 
alee and leadership; so the structure of social organization 
collapses, and the dreary cycle of endeavour commences afresh. 

Yet despite his contempt for capitalistic society, despite his 
hereditary antipathy towards centralization, despite his abhorr- 
ence of socialism, despite his wholehearted rejection of cheapness 
as the real standard of achievement, still Brooks Adams accepted 
the triumph of consolidation as inevitable. He urged co-opera- 
tion in the process asa counterpoise to the insatiable capitalist, 
as homage to the instinct for self-preservation. Conservatism, 
social inertia, obedience to tradition—these courses of action are 
doomed to destruction by the impersonal processes of economic 
destiny. Conservatism, he writes, ‘resists change instinctively and 
not intelligently, and it is this conservatism which largely causes 
those violent explosions of pent-up energy which we term revo- 
lutions. . . . With conservative populations slaughter is nature’s 
remedy.’? Our educational institutions should adjust themselves 
to this tremendous process of change, that they may make its pro- 
gress less violent. We should dismiss the emotional instinct to keep 
things as they are, and regard government dispassionately, as we 
would any other business, accepting moral change, too, like all 
other alteration; for nothing can be done to prevent its ultimate 
overwhelming victory. ‘In American industry friction will in- 
fallibly exist between capital and labour; but that necessary fric- 
tion may be indefinitely increased by conservatism. History teems 
with examples of civilizations which have been destroyed through 

1 The Theory of Social Revolutions, p. 208. 2 The New Empire, p. xiii. 
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an unreasoning inertia like that of Brutus, or the French privi- 
leged classes, or Patrick Henry.’! We must hold every judgement 
in suspense, subject to new evidence. “There is but one great boon 
which the passing generation can confer upon its successors : it can 
aid them to ameliorate that servitude to tradition which has so 
often retarded submission to the inevitable until too late.’? 

The trouble with this injunction is that Brooks Adams neither 
obeyed nor believed it. No man was less likely to submit in silence 
to a future régime of centralization and stifling grossness ; no man 
was less likely to abandon the moral rigidity of the Adams family 
for a suspension of certitude. The conclusions of Brooks Adams 
rub his every prejudice the wrong way. If he had really believed 
in resigned co-operation with the coming order, of course he would 
not have written his books. The Adams family—Henry most of all 
—had a way of expressing themselves in sardonic paradox or grim 
exaggeration which has led, frequently, to misinterpretation; yet 
one hardly can maintain that Brooks Adams’ whole philosophy 
was an exercise in irony. It appears rather to be a half-perverse 
growl of protest; Adams had been taken captive by the deter- 
minists, and was endeavouring to wear his chains with dignity. 
In fact, the hideous uniformity which he foresaw, and compliance 
with which he counselled, made up the vision of terror that John 
Adams and all his seed had fought against for nearly a century 
and a half. Expansion, consolidation, and dispassionate reception 
of change, which he pretended to recommend, he really knew to 
he the poison of everything he honoured, and this half-suppressed 
groan of torment persisted in escaping from him, giving the lie to 
his theories. 

For the process of competition and consolidation had caused 
the war of 1914~—1918, he wrote; and the degradation of leadership 
which that process entailed had made the establishment of a wise 
peace impossible. Even more horrifying was the unsexing of 
women by the industrial capitalistic movement. The sexual in- 
stinct has been suppressed in our thought, ignored in our educa- 
tion, and converted in woman to a shameful and shamefaced imi- 
tation of man. “The woman, as the cement of society, the head of 
the family, and the centre of cohesion, has, for all intents and 
purposes, ceased to exist. She has become a wandering isolated 
unit, rather a dispersive than a collective force.’ The family 


1 Tbid., p. xxxiv. ? Ibid., p. 211. 
5 The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, p. 119. 
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principle decays so that the whole structure of life is in peril. Our 
system of law, too, is corrupted by the poison. Taxation is making 
social diversity and inheritance of property negligible. The demo- 
cratic proclivity for levelling downward, which we see in the 
trade union, conflicts with nature’s system of competition, and 
a gigantic explosion will be the consequence. ‘Social war, or 
massacre, would seem to be the natural ending of the demo- 
cratic philosophy.’ If this is the probable future after we submit 
to resistless change, it seems curious to recommend abandonment 
of tradition for the sake of tranquil adjustment. Brooks Adams 
never attained consistency in his argument with himself; his eru- 
dite and picturesque books are full of brilliant generalizations and 
curious deductions, but empty of orderly affirmation. 
He was certain only of dissolution. 


| Hardly had Washington gone to his grave when the levelling 
work of the system of averages, on which democracy rests, began. 
. .. Democracy is an infinite mass of conflicting minds and of con- 
flicting interests which, by the persistent action of such a solvent as 
the modern or competitive industrial system, becomes resolved into 
what it is, in substance, a vapour, which loses in collective intell- 
ectual energy in proportion to the perfection of its expansion.! 


The new American empire, the coming American economic 
supremacy, must therefore be accompanied by a loss in intelli- 
gence, and freedom which will efface the American system of 
Washington or Adams or Jefferson. We must face this expansive 
vista of material triumph and spiritual extirpation; indeed, we 
must embrace it: 


Americans in former generations led a simple agricultural life. 
Possibly such a life was happier than ours. Very probably keen 
competition is not a blessing. We cannot alter our environment. 
Nature has cast the United States into the vortex of the fiercest 
struggle which the world has ever known. She has become the 
heart of the economic system of the age, and she must maintain her 
supremacy by wit and by force, or share the fate of the discarded.? 


There is a ring of Huxley and Spencer in this, the echo of 
‘competitive evolution’ and aggressive positivism; the chains of 
Brooks Adams’ captivity to the scientific determinists clank. After 
all, might not ‘sharing the fate of the discarded’ be preferable to 


1 Tbid., pp. 108-109. 2 The New Empire, p. xxxiv. 
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sharing the fate of the victors, in a contest of this description, 
where the sacrifices seem to exceed the prizes? This is imperialism 
without the assurance of Roosevelt or Chamberlain, without the 
hope and consecration of Kipling. From the viewpoint of Chris- 
tianity, it would be preferable to join the discarded, rather than 
enter voluntarily upon the next phase of degradation; but Brooks 
Adams’ religious convictions, like his brother’s, were hardly more 
than vestigial. Probably the chief success of Marxism has not 
been in its direct proselytizing, but rather in its insidious effect 
upon the minds of men who, though detesting the general Marxist 
conclusions, are fascinated against their will by its historical and 
economic determinism. Marxist prophecies are of the order of 
those which accomplish their own fulfilment. Even the powerful 
intelligence of Henry and Brooks Adams submitted to this cor- 
rosive determinism, forced upon nineteenth-century thought by 
Comte, made a levelling creed by Marx, and established upon a 
basis purportedly scientific by Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer. If 
the modern reason should come to fancy that all this world is with- 
out Providence and a Maker, old John Adams had declared before 
the American nation was formed, why, “give us again the gods of 
the Greeks’—even pagan superstition is preferable to the dreadful 
void of existence without Purpose. Losing their great-grandfather’s 
piety, Henry and Brooks Adams lost all taste for life. 

Insatiable expansion was the passion of their age, and the 
forces of aggrandizement directed a remorseless assault upon the 
broken walls of prescription and convention. Even had conserva- 
tive thinkers been able to command any body of public opinion, 
they scarcely would have known what way to lead it. Unsettled in 
their first principles by the claims of nineteenth-century science, 
doubting their old metaphysical values, they shrank before the 
Positivists, the Darwinians, and the astronomers. Lowell had 
endeavoured to ignore the new science; Brooks Adams was re- 
duced to nihilism by it. By the time the First World War ended, 
true conservative philosophy was nearly extinct in the United 
States, existing only in little circles of stubborn men who refused 
to be caught up in the expansive lust of their epoch, or in the vague 
resistance to change still prevalent among the rural population, 
or, although often in a muddled and half-hearted fashion, within 
churches and some colleges. Everywhere else, change was pre- 
ferred to continuity. 

Buffeted by terrible velocity and material alteration, their 
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very principles confounded with apologies for ‘free enterprise’ and 
the self-made man, conservatives were routed, and no wonder; it 
is a matter for surprise that they did not surrender incontinently. 
‘The various horizons which you and I have passed through since 
the ’40’s are now as remote as though we had existed in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius,’ Henry Adams wrote, in the last month of his 
life, to his English friend Gaskell; ‘and, in fact, I rather think that 
we should have been more at home among the Stoics, than we 
could ever hope to be in the legislative bodies of the future.’! It 
was 1918, and the America which the Adamses had tried to lead 
to high estate was the greatest power of the world, and if the old 
values of life were to be conserved at all, probably America must 
take up the cause. 


1 Letters of Henry Adams, U1, p. 648. 
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THE REFORMATION OF 
THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Christianity in Germany from 1800 to 1848 
By ALEXANDER DRU 


HE deserved esteem in which Franz Schnabel’s German 

History in the Nineteenth Century has been held ever since the 

first volume appeared in 1929 is now demonstrated in the 
publication of a second edition of the fourth (and so far last) 
volume: The Religious Forces. 

The history of Christianity in Germany is the key to German 
history in the nineteenth century, a key that is not usually supplied, 
or if it is it doesn’t fit. The political without the religious history, 
or the religious without the political, are hardly more than a 
one-dimensional picture of the whole reality. Professor Schnabel’s 
work is the first, I think, to cover every aspect of the century with 
the same thoroughness: as a result his work is not merely longer 
but different. And for the first time the romantic groups in 
Munich and Berlin, the monarchs with a taste for composing 
liturgies, and the theologians with a political bent, are confronted 
with the world they did much to prepare: the world of Feuer- 
bach, Bruno Baur and Marx. 

There is of course the familiar work of Georges Goyau on 
religion in Germany in the nineteenth century. It is readable and 
informative about Catholicism; but the last two volumes on Pro- 
testantism are a patchwork of articles. The threatening sky behind 
the confident figures is hardly noticeable. From the happy days at 
the turn of the century when Friedrich Graf zu Stolberg became a 
Catholic, and the little circle in Miinster that gathered round the 

1 Deutsche Geschichte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert, by Franz Schnabel, Vol. IV: Die 
Religidsen Krafte, 2nd edn., Verlag Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1951. 
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Princess Galitzine became a centre of refinement and of a religious 
revival that would not have shocked Jane Austen, down to the 
robust Roman Catholicism of the ’thirties and ‘forties, the reader 
of Goyau sees all the costly improvements but hears little of the 
overdraft. Schnabel’s Religious Forces, though it is self-contained, 
and may be read apart from his first three volumes, is part of a 
complete study of the period, such as has not been attempted since 
Treitschke’s history. It leaves no aspect of the nineteenth century 
untouched. Philosophy, letters, art, music, politics, economics, 
technical and social questions are all included; they provide the 
setting in which the religious forces can be seen in perspective, and 
enable Professor Schnabel to estimate and interpret their signifi- 
cance soberly and freely. 

The author’s task is ‘to describe how the religious and Chris- 
tian inheritance was once again strengthened and spread, and to 
discuss why, nevertheless, it was unable to prevent the age from 
drifting into secularization and atomization’. It is the fullest 
account, as far as I know, of the failure of romanticism. “The 
descent from the cloudy summits of the romantic Sinai to the wor- 
ship of the Secular State,’ Mr. Christopher Dawson wrote in the 
pages of this review, ‘that Golden Calf in the desert of materialism, 
is one of the strangest events in the history of European thought.’ 
That is the momentous theme of The Religious Forces—what Bruno 
Baur called “The Reformation of the Ninteenth Century’. “The 
citizen,’ he wrote in 1849 of the change which had already taken 
place, “The citizen had found his true religion in the State and in 
his country, and this expelled every recollection of his old religious 
faith. And yet,’ Baur goes on ruthlessly, ‘he still needs the old 
Church order, the old establishment, so as to have something in 
opposition to which to clarify his new religion.’ That opposition 
took the strangest forms and committed the most unexpected 

inds to a childish anti-clericalism which it is a common but 
understandable fault to ignore among the factors working for the 
‘Reformation’. 

Professor Schnabel is the last man to dramatize the situation 
which Baur presented so acidly. But writing in 1936 in the full- 
flood of the era prepared by the ‘Reformation’, he was concerned 
to understand not only the restoration achieved by romanticism, 
but the subsequent collapse, the achievements of the first decades 
of the century and the paralysis that came so suddenly and was 
revealed in the Revolution of 1848. By 1848 he notes, the defection 
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of the educated classes from Christianity was virtually complete. 
Neither the State nor the courts of Munich and Berlin, neither the 
Pietist movement nor the Liberals who seemed essentially popular, 
withstood the drift towards materialism. In the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, for example, only one Pietist had been elected. And in the 
introductory pages Professor Schnabel sums up the position of 
Catholicism in face of the same danger. 


The renewal of faith in the Church did not go deep enough; it 
neither reached the general educated public, nor the vastly en- 
larged world of the fourth Estate, with the result that it was unable 
to absorb the men who were slipping into liberalism. The followers 
of Christ remained a strong, closely-knit troop of picked men, but a 
decade or so later the people who had returned to the fold, though 
they had certainly not been completely absorbed, began falling 
away and went to swell the number of unbelievers, to whom the 
growing forces of democracy gave an unsuspected importance. 
Thus the twentieth century revealed a society in which the majority 
no longer believed in an absolute ideal and which was left defence- 
less to face every possible form of unbridled, arbitrary thought. 


(The allusive wording of the last sentence was a necessary pre- 
caution at a time when Nazi censors were active and delations 
frequent.) 

The death of Hegel in 1831 and that of Goethe in 1832 mark 
the end of an epoch. The pessimism which was often concealed 
during the earlier period, and perhaps unconsciously converted 
the romantic revival into the romantic reaction, came more and 
more to the fore. The shock of the Revolution became a fear of 
revolution. The confidence of the leaders flagged, and instead of 
re-examining their premisses they prophesied catastrophe. ‘Unless 
the upper classes of society can be converted and Christianized,’ 
Jeremias Gotthelf, the Swiss novelist, wrote, ‘the conversion of the 
lower classes is impossible. All such work is in vain, and the people 
are doomed.’ And at the end of his life Schleiermacher expressed 
the same thought more pungently: ‘Are the ties of history to be 
cut in such a way that Christianity goes with barbarism, and 
Wissenschaft with unbelief?’ 

As the old culture of Germany, the humanism and the con- | 
fessional culture that went back to the Reformation, came to an 
end with Goethe and Hegel, Germany moved quicker on the road 
to religious indifference than any other country in Europe. Hegel’s 
ambiguous work, which remained during his lifetime a weapon of 
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authority and a panacea which seemed to favour religion, be- 
came on his death the fertile ground of revolutionary, materialistic 
thought in the hands of the ‘Young Hegelians’. The ‘old religious 
faith’ produced no leader and no thought capable of influencing 
the minds fatigued by romanticism. The secular thought of the 
period was certainly unfavourable to religion as it was presented, 
and this is sometimes read as an explanation of the failure. Those 
who ‘went beyond Hegel’ seemed impervious; the educated 
classes became the intelligentsia. But in weighing up and analys- 
ing the causes of the religious failure, it need not be accepted as 
inevitable. It might be asked, for example, why the work of 
Kierkegaard, who was five years younger than Marx, and wrote 
the main part of his work before 1848, was left to gather the dust 
in Copenhagen libraries.1 And at least its existence and vitality, 
a vitality capable of causing a revolution in thought eighty years 
later, suggest that Christian thought and thinkers had drifted 
with the romantic movement till they were out of touch with the 
historical situation: their history led them to many discoveries, 
but not down to their own day. It is characteristic of Kierkegaard’s 
work, on the other hand, that the Revolution of 1848 clarified his 
whole point of view, confirmed him in his analysis of ‘the present 
age’ as the beginning of the age of the masses, and convinced him 
that his ‘communication of Christianity’, the form and style of his 
apologetic, had been correctly attuned to the period. The Pro- 
testant Reformation, he wrote in 1848, was the beginning of a 
political age; the Revolution of 1848 marked the beginning of a 
religious age. The whole attitude of mind represented by that 
judgement (however we interpret it, whether with Baur or with 
Kierkegaard) was foreign to the Catholic and Protestant writers of 
the first half of the nineteenth century—and to quite a number 
now. 


Professor Schnabel’s fourth volume is divided unequally into 
two books, ‘Catholicism’ and ‘Protestantism’. The second book, 
owing to the nature of the material, is the longer. This division 
reflects one of the factors which hamstrung the religious forces. 


1 As far as I know, Dilthey is the first writer of importance to have had some inkling 
of Kierkegaard’s meaning. See the article on Hamann, Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. UX, 


p. 21, 1858. 
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There were times when the rift seemed small by comparison with 
the common heritage, and when it was overlooked in the optim- 
istic endeavour to recapture the ‘Christian-German’ past. But it 
not only reacted on Catholicism and Protestantism, encouraging 
the narrower and denominational outlook wherever it appeared. 
More important still, it strengthened the political alliances of the 
Church and the Churches, already too powerful by far. These 
alliances were unequivocally reactionary in their effects. The 
throne and the altar added their weight to the more dangerous 
marriage of Church and State. ‘Liberalism’ stood for the separation 
of Church and State as well as ‘progress’. It was the holy alliance 
which made it possible for Metternich to use his influence to 
obtain the condemnation of Lamennais’ paper L’ Avenir, and it is 
significant that neither Germany nor Austria produced any com- 
parable Catholic movement. Lacordaire, Montalembert, Gerbet 
and others, not to mention Lamennais, have no counterpart in 
German Catholicism. Gérres and Baader were not at first blind to 
the new forces born of the French Revolution. But partly owing to 
the necessity of maintaining a solid front against the Protestant 
north, partly owing to the different political climate of Germany, 
Catholicism was cut off from Liberalism most effectually. And the 
standpoint which was adopted for internal reasons was greatly 
strengthened and finally canonized by Rome. 


* * 


By the end of the eighteenth century Catholicism, no less than 
Protestantism, was riddled with the dry-rot of rationalism. This 
inner weakening and spiritual desiccation was followed by a very 
thorough destruction of the whole external fabric of Catholicism 
during the Napoleonic era, when the Confederation of the Rhine 
and the new kingdoms of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg and Baden 
secularized the estates of the Church. The Prince Bishops and the 
sovereign abbots vanished with the Holy Roman Empire. The 
ecclesiastical rulers were an anachronism and it was not their 
going, but the way they went, that raised difficulties. A great part 
of their territories passed into the hands of the Hohenzollerns. 
This transference of authority occurred, moreover, at a time when 
the King of Prussia had ceased to be the enlightened autocrat of 
the eighteenth century, indifferent to religion provided it kept its 
place. Frederick-William III not only extended his lands as a 
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result of the War of Liberation, the struggle against Napoleon 
which gave Prussia the moral leadership of Germany was accom- 
panied by the rediscovery of the Hohenzollerns’ destiny as the 
leaders of Protestantism. ‘The consequences, which took such a 
paradoxical turn when the King and the Court organized the 
Union of Protestant Churches, were no less unexpected in their 
effect in Catholic lands. At first Catholics were excluded from the 
administration and though in theory they were on a basis of 
equality with other Churches, the strength of the Prussian and 
Protestant bureaucracy was felt everywhere though seen no- 
where: they laboured under difficulties. ‘The foundation of the 
University of Bonn illustrates the way in which the Prussian policy 
worked. Cologne, under the eye of the archbishop, was felt to be 
too (Catholic and Bonn was manned with professors selected from 
Berlin. It produced among others Karl Marx. But this policy not 
only encouraged Protestantism in the Rhineland, it profoundly 
marked the revival of Catholicism. Gorres, for example, who had 
at one time spoken for the whole nation in the fight against 
Napoleon, was not allowed back to his country, and from exile in 
Strasburg, where he rediscovered his Catholic roots and faith, he 
went to Munich. Many of the Catholic leaders who came from the 
Rhineland, and might have developed naturally in their own pro- 
vince, were driven to accept jobs in Munich and took their colour 
from an entirely different climate of opinion where the Catholic 
revival was directed from above by Ludwig I and his advisers, 
instead of among a people to whom not every aspect of the 
Revolution was anathema. 

In one other sense the removal of the ecclesiastical rulers and 
the incorporation of their lands in the Kingdom of Prussia re- 
enforced the influence of Munich. The bishops and the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, faced with an active Protestant administration, 
were robbed of all independence and initiative. The age of Con- 
_-cordats implied an altogether new relation with the Curia, and 
gradually the authority of Rome brought about a certain ten- 
sion between the older ‘German’ Catholics and the ‘Italians’— 
a development which ultimately came to widen the growing 
breach between Catholicism and contemporary German culture. 
The whole position in the Rhineland was to come to a head in 
1837 with the imprisonment of Archbishop Droste-Vischering 
over the mixed-marriages quarrel. But in the meanwhile Munich 
had become the Catholic centre. 
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The creation of Munich under Ludwig I as an important cul- 
tural centre was made possible as a result of the recent rise in the 
Wittelsbach fortunes, the enthusiastic and uncertain character of 
the young King, and the revival of Protestantism in the north. In 
1825 the University of Landshut was moved to Munich, and 
attracted a galaxy of talent: Mohler, whose position in Tubingen 
had been made difficult, Gorres from Strasburg, and Dollinger 
from Wurzburg. They were all familiar with the weaknesses of the 
eighteenth-century Church and with the harsher side of the secu- 
larization. The patriot King who was willing to stake his glory on a 
Catholic revival did not encourage liberal feelings. 

The predominantly political character of the century, as Pro- 
fessor Schnabel observes, made it inevitable that a religious re- 
vival, which never went deep enough, should have been drawn 
into the field of Church politics. The cure prescribed for revolu- 
tion was authority and centralization, and Catholicism in Ger- 
many produced a crop of conservatives. What organization, 
administration and restoration could do was done. The effects 
were far-reaching and lasted long after the doctrines upon which 
they had been based. The names of Ketteler and Kolping, though 
they only appear at the end of the period under review, recall the 
lasting work achieved, and the fruits of Catholic social policy 
mark the essential difference between the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant revival. The sacraments, the corporate aspect of religion, 
the traditional forms of devotion in the Rhineland with its 
emphasis on processions and pilgrimages, a clergy in touch with 
the people, provided the content and the life-blood as it were of 
the strong, centralized organization which was the aim of both 
Catholics and Protestants. It was really indifferent to the form of 
political conservatism to which it was yoked. 

But with it went a feebleness which Professor Schnabel brings 
out well in reference to the art of the period, the ‘morose decency 
of modern Catholic art’, as Burckhardt aptly described it. “The 
Catholic movement,’ Schnabel writes (of the Nazarener and the 
Gothic revival), ‘was powerful enough to revive old forms and 
attachment to their value: it did not extend to the creation of a 
new and great art. This is indeed,’ he continues, ‘characteristic of 
the whole period. The loosening of old ties was only temporarily 
held up by Romanticism and Restoration. . . . There can be no 
doubt that the struggle for existence was bound to lead to a 
narrowness involving loss, and of the whole wide field of Cath- 
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olicism that was being renewed, only the purely religious restora- 
tion was completed. Out of this was born the social and political 
movement.’ 

‘The narrowness which resulted led to an absurd emphasis on 
points of history no longer actual. The instrument of the treaty of 
Westphalia was discussed at length, and one of the principal points 
of controversy which raged in the press was transubstantiation 
which had disturbed the Landtag. When Ludwig I altered the 
regulations which called for a military salute during religious pro- 
cessions and insisted on genuflection, feeling ran high. The King 
was supported by Doilinger, ‘rather like a court theologian of the 
past’. The Reformation was the King Charles’ head of the day, 
and the language used was very violent. ‘Arguments and dis- 
cussions of this kind continued unhindered, for in this country 
defence against unbelief was not to the fore.’ The leading Catholic 
periodical of the day, published in Munich, Aistorisch-Politische 
Blatter, was instrumental in setting the tone. Down to the eve of 
1848 constitutional ideas were not smiled upon, and the Revolu- 
tion was seen as the child of Reformation and Renaissance. “The 
principle of revolution,’ wrote Jarcke, who though working under 
Metternich in Vienna was one of the principal contributors to the 
paper, ‘goes as deep in man as sin and is as old as sin.’ And the 
conversation between Eve and the serpent seemed to him to in- 
clude the initial statement of the Rights of Man. 


* * * 


The course of the revival of religion in Protestantism is the 
subject of the second and longer part of Professor Schnabel’s 
volume. It is longer because of the greater complexity of the 
material, because of the seemingly infinite gradations of opinion 
and the perpetual motion of its parties. It would be quite impos- 
sible within a single article to convey the dispersal of endeavour, 
the splintering and disintegration which took place, and I must 
content myself with congratulating Professor Schnabel on the 
skill with which he groups his amorphous material and the clarity 
and sympathy with which he interprets it. 

The reaction against the Enlightenment which could be seen 
coming in the figures of Hamann, Jacobi, Lavater, Matthias 
Claudius and others was caught up and given direction in the 
War of Liberation. In the reform of the Prussian State which 
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followed, the religious renewal was accentuated by the Freiherr 
vom Stein. Under Frederick-William III the Union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches was imposed, though no agreed formula 
of doctrine was found. A liturgy compiled by the King himself 
provided a meeting ground. Frederick-William IV and Bunsen, 
first of all Minister to the Vatican and subsequently Ambassador 
in London, pursued a similar policy, widening its scope. What the 
Union was to Frederick-William III, the bishopric of Jerusalem 
was to Frederick-William IV, of whom it was said that if Frederick 
the Great had no religion his descendant had four. The centraliza- 
tion and organization which was the slogan of the day found easy 
material in Catholicism, and the foibles of a Ludwig I are to some 
extent veiled behind the true unity of the Church which in his way 
he wished to strengthen. But not even the sober and sympathetic 
treatment which Professor Schnabel accords to the two Frederick- 
Williams can conceal the fantastic attitude of the Prussian kings. 
Ritualism so close to the Prussian Guard never caught on. 

The Union of the Churches survived officially. But the 
political anxiety which saw in the Union an additional source of 
strength met with faint encouragement among the intellectual 
leaders. It was the work of administration, as Professor Schnabel 
points out, and only touched the externals of religion. “The fact 
remains that the defection of the educated classes could not be 
prevented although the King and his liturgy, and Altenstein with 
his Church policy promised so much.’ The conclusion is monot- 
onously the same. | 

The attitude of Schleiermacher, the one outstanding figure, 
the ‘second Reformer’, reveals the hopelessness of the position. 
Schleiermacher favoured the Union—but for quite different 
reasons. The King wished for uniformity, for a State Church, and 
Altenstein his Minister welcomed the royal policy as a source of 
strength for the State. Schleiermacher wanted neither uniformity 
nor a State Church but believed that joint work among the 
Churches and a common communion service with no dogmatic 
implications was the path of the future. The aim of his life had 
become to create a Church which could absorb the whole fruit of 
modern culture. As a pupil of the Moravian Brethren he had 
imbibed a strong sympathy for the independent Congregational 
Church, though the third edition of the Reden shows a decline in 
his admiration for the Free Churches of America. His ideal was a 
single Evangelical Church, free from State interference and 
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broad enough to admit every form of Christianity. This ideal was 
reasonable in one who regarded reason and ideas and doctrine in 
religion as the medium for the expression of feeling—a conception 
of religion that was to fit in all too easily with the rising histori- 
cal school. Against the Orthodox Lutherans he argued that the 
symbols of the faith were no protection against the decline of the 
Church since no definition of teaching could be given without re- 
sort to an authoritative interpretation of Scripture, itself a per- 
version of Lutheranism. To the Rationalist he observed that the 
symbolic books were not merely memorials of a past culture but 
expressed primitive views and were thus a bulwark against the 
logic of Catholicism. The strongest bond of all was the rejection of 
‘Roman errors and abuses’. Claus Harms, an Orthodox Lutheran, 
drew the moral when he pointed out that the doctrine on which 
the Protestants in Germany were united could be written on one 
finger-nail. 

Schleiermacher, who at one time shared rooms with Friedrich 
Schlegel in Berlin, was amazed and disturbed by his conversion to 
Catholicism. He was above all anxious that Protestantism should 
not become the religion of barbarism and is deeply responsible for 
the fact that it became a religion of culture. It almost seems as 
though his penetrating understanding of the relation between 
feeling and knowledge and reason, and the primacy which he 
gave to feeling (in reaction against the dry ‘Religion within the 
bounds of pure reason’) was disastrous, not because of its excesses, 
but because he never carried it far enough. It is instructive that 
Newman, on the other hand, should call natural religion ‘the 
religion of barbarism’ and the liberal Protestantism which 
Schleiermacher helped to form, the religion of civilization. In 
Schleiermacher the reaction against reason in favour of feeling 
was curiously intellectual and thus subjective. And that double 
characteristic remained a powerful influence: a subjective view of 
religion and on the other hand a ‘professorial’ view. The absence 
of a hierarchy, the failure of the State Church so artificially con- 
structed, made room for the Universities and the theological facul- 
ties. In so far as it survived, Christianity in Germany outside the 
Catholic Church was largely a ‘learned’ matter. If Kierkegaard’s 
attacks on dons and professors seems at times exaggerated, that 
impression will be removed by Professor Schnabel’s work, 
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To sum up the impression which Professor Schnabel’s 600 
pages leave upon the interested, attentive reader to whom much 
of the material is new, is dangerous, but it is not difficult. It may 
be put in the following form. 

The index gives in all eleven mentions of mysticism (there is 
nothing under contemplation), of which three occur in the Cath- 
olic and eight in the Protestant books. Going back over these 
entries is instructive, and an analysis of them confirms the general 
impression made by the whole volume. The only comment on 
mysticism in the Catholic section explains the absence of further 
reference to the subject. ‘Go6rres’ propaganda for the rebirth of 
mysticism was in vain, although Diepenbrock supported him in 
this.’ (Diepenbrock, the future Bishop of Breslau, was one of the 
last of Sailer’s disciples.) All Gérres’ work on universal history, on 
the pre-history of man and his religion, was buried beneath the 
rising tide of specialist work. He himself experienced the decline 
in interest in his hazy views, and his nephew Ernst von Lasaulx, 
who was the last to carry on the romantic tradition, lived into a 
new age. Acton admired his enthusiasm and bought his library 
but turned away with the rest of his generation: Dollinger had 
already undergone the transition from the age of Ludwig I to 
the age of scientific history. The Tubingen School became more 
and more historically minded from Mohler to Staudenmeir. The 
failure of G6rres’ mysticism (worthless though his book of that title 
may be) ensured the transition from Romanticism, with its hope 
and promise, to Erfahrungswtssenschaft and materialism. 

What is perhaps more instructive than the absence of any 
spiritual movement sufficient to justify a mention even in so 
minute and observant a work as the present, is the result of the 
one trickle of mysticism which derived from Michael Sailer, the 
Bishop of Regensburg, already mentioned as the teacher of 
Diepenbrock. He himself had been denounced to Rome as a 
‘mystic’ by Blessed Clemens Maria Hofbauer. Those of his pupils 
and disciples who attempted to carry his spiritual teaching 
further, or at least to carry it on, fell into similar difficulties. “They 
suffered greatly,’ Professor Schnabel writes, ‘under the externali- 
zation of the old faith’ and in the end drifted away from the main 
stream of the Catholic revival. Martin Boos remained in the 
Church, but Gossner ended as a preacher among the Pietists, first 
in Basle, subsequently in Russia and in Berlin. This suggests that 
contemplation and mysticism were feared because, as a result of 
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their divorce from ordinary Catholic teaching and practice, they 
had in fact been wrongly understood. Schleiermacher’s one-sided 
emphasis on feeling, and the Pietists with their mystical tradition 
in the works of Béhme and Teerstegen, helped to encourage a 
very sharp distinction between the institutional and intellectual 
element on the one side and the mystical element on the other. 
This situation was further stamped by the want of any sacra- 
mental teaching among Protestants who retained baptism, marri- 
age, confirmation and the burial service, leaving confession and 
the Eucharist aside as private devotions. 

It is in this context that Professor Schnabel is surely to be 
understood when he says that ‘the renewal of the faith did not go 
deep enough’, and the reason is to be found in the pages where he 
describes how romanticism, though it halted, never drove out 
rationalism. The disastrous effects, already noted, of the division 
of Germany into Catholic and Protestant was a considerable in- 
fluence in this matter. Schleiermacher’s emphasis on feeling, the 
Pietist drift into vague mysticism produced their reactions. The 
political outlook of many of the leading figures and their confi- 
dence in organization and administration reacted in the same 
sense. Romanticism which began as a voyage of discovery ended 
as a revival of old forms and ceased to be creative. The very title 
of Professor Schnabel’s volume is indicative ; it was a period when 
‘religious forces’ played a larger part than ‘le sentiment religieux’, 
and it is doubtful if the nineteenth century in Germany would 
provide material for a German Brémond. Those who have confi- 
dence in ‘religious forces’ in organization, in administration, in 
centralization will find a material of great interest in Professor 
Schnabel’s work. Those who are interested in ‘le sentiment religieux’ 


will find nothing. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 
CRIMINOLOGISTS 


By HENRY T. F. RHODES’ 


hole system of jurisprudence and penology still rests upon the 
conception of individual responsibility. This is surprising be- 
cause the general trend of sociological theory since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and even before, has taken another 
direction. By implication and emphasis, at least it has sought to 
deprive homo delinquens, in particular, of those qualities which give 
the notion of responsibility an intelligible meaning. 

Quetelet, Belgian sociologist, was the first to develop an organ- 
ized attack upon classical notions concerning the status of the 
individual. He was the creator of a systematic technique of statis- 
tical sociology. His inspiration derived, perhaps, from one of 
Napoleon’s sociological enthusiasms. ‘Za statistique,’ the great 
Marshal once triumphantly said, ‘c’est le budget des choses, et sans 
budget, point de salut publique.’ | 

It is even now uncertain if Quetelet did more harm than good 
by developing this Napoleonic utterance, and constructing from 
it a new sociological theory. This, in any case, is what he did. 

Quetelet was the first serious investigator of mass phenomena 
in society. The significance of his work can hardly be exaggerated 
because the study of mass phenomena at once became a powerful 
tool in sociological research, crime not excepted. It was with 
crime, as mass phenomenon, that he was particularly concerned. 


is one of the remarkable facts of forensic history that our 
| 


The same numbers repeat themselves with a regularity there is 
no mistaking in everything connected with crime . . . such as 
murders. . . . Not only do murders take place annually in almost the 


1 Author of The Criminal in Society, The Criminals We Deserve, and books on 
forensic science. 
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same numbers, but the weapons which are used to commit them 

reappear in the same proportions... 

It is the sad condition of humanity that we can foretell in 
advance how many people will stain their hands with blood, how 
many will be forgers, how many poisoners, almost as births and 
deaths can be foretold in advance.? 

We are here concerned less with the inferences which Quetelet 
drew from the statistics he so conscientiously and doggedly 
collected—the inferences have been severely criticized—than with 
the melancholy enthusiasm the conclusions induced in their 
author. He was far from having the courage of his convictions, but 
rather stood aghast before the discoveries he thought he had made. 
This was to become the real weakness of the classical Determinist 
position in the field of sociology. In a last resort the exponents did 
not (and do not) behave as if they really believed in the theory 
themselves. 
But it was thus that a new school of social thinkers was initi- 
ated. By means of what they, and some of their predecessors, had 
re social arithmetic, the individual was reduced to the status 
of a statistical cypher. Although Quetelet never squarely faced the 
issue, it is evident that if crime is a statistical constant in society, 
the) individual criminal becomes irrelevant. The criminal act, 
which is inevitable in any case, if not committed by an individual 
A will be done by another individual (so to call him) B instead. 
This deprives the word individual of any intelligible meaning, and 
makes nonsense of that old maxim of Roman law—5Sz duo faciunt 
idem, non est idem. 

Despite this, or perhaps because of it, sociology owes to 
Quetelet the first hint of a conception without which modern 
criminology would lose the greater part of its significance. Partly 
because it was a consistent development of his statistical observa- 
tions, and partly perhaps to evade the consequences of depriving 
the individual of responsibility, he said that ‘society contains 
within itself the germs of all future crime’. With these significant 
words he transferred responsibility from individual to com- 
munity. A criminologist who did not share Quetelet’s views 
concerning individual responsibility once observed of this that it 
was the right thing said with the wrong motive. This is profoundly 
true. Out of this evasion was developed the subtler thesis that 
society shares with the individual the responsibility for much if not 


1 Physique sociale, I, p. 95. 
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for every crime. The hypothesis has become a powerful instru- 
ment for the investigation of criminal responsibility from the point 
of view of a reaction effect between individual and society. 

It has sometimes occasioned surprise that Quetelet’s work 
which so profoundly influenced almost every sociologist who 
followed him should have had so little influence upon the 
principles and practice of criminal law. But the reason is not really 
far to seek. When all is said and done, the law, and especially the 
criminal law, is essentially a practical instrument for dealing with 
individuals however complex its theoretical structure may be. 
Such an institution when confronted with a set of principles 
which denies individual responsibility and endeavours to transfer 
it elsewhere can hardly be expected to accept them. Law was, in 
fact, generally recognized as an applied science. Quetelet’s crim- 
inology certainly had not reached that stage. 

This fact has also a contemporary significance. Despite the 
progress it has made, modern criminology is still not fully recog- 
nized as an applied science. Those distinguished professors of law 
Michael and Adler of Columbia University have even gone so far 
as to deny any scientific basis to criminology. This is an exaggera- 
tion, but it is not entirely unjustified. There is much in modern 
criminology which perpetuates if it does not expressly try to justify 
what is most unsound in the theoretical position of Quetelet. 

It was this lack of consistency and precision in the statisticians 
which gave Cesare Lombroso his great opportunity. He is justly 
accounted the creator of criminology. Whatever we may think of 
his theory in general, it is to Lombroso we owe the great discovery 
that the essentials of criminology are to be found and sought, not 
in the study of the crime, but in that of the criminal individual. 
Even if we recoil from his representation of homo delinquens as an 
anthropological monstrosity, it remains true that this creature is 
an individual, not a statistical cypher. Lombroso also squarely 
faced the question of moral responsibility. He specifically denied 
its existence at least in certain criminal individuals. But the 
reason for this irresponsibility was anthropological mischance 
which, nevertheless, originated with the individual. 

The same consistency is evident in the criminal anthropolo- 
gist’s approach to the criminal law. If it were incompatible with 
the findings of criminology, then so much the worse for the 
criminal law. One of Lombroso’s most distinguished disciples, the 
jurist Garofalo, declared that the law ought to be modified so as to 
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bring it into harmonious relationship with criminal anthropology. 
This goes far to explain the fierce controversy which the revela- 
tions of the theory produced. Up to Lombroso’s time the law was 
invested with a sort of infallible authority. It was almost blas- 
phemy to question its principles, and suggest, as Garofalo did, 
that punishment had no justification except for the protection of 
society, and that it was the criminal with which a system of pen- 
ology must deal, punishment measured against a scale of crime 
being useless and scientifically absurd. 

If this theory profoundly shocked a large part of advanced 
criminological opinion, it was because of its uncompromising con- 
sistency. De Fleury, for example, who denied individual free will, 
disliked this ‘terribly radical and simple doctrine of faith in the 
automatic type’. By the automatic type he meant an individual 
without moral responsibility. He absolutely declined to accept the 
assertion of Ferri, another criminal anthropologist, that moral 
responsibility, without free will, was meaningless, but he could 
offer no reasoned defence of the theory that moral responsibility 
could exist without free will. 

his was the dangerous dilemma of criminological opinion 
which the criminal anthropologists mercilessly exposed. Free will 
had! been thrown over as unscientific, but moral responsibility 
must somehow be preserved. 

It was this ambiguous intellectual position which gives the 
writings of sociologists of the late nineteenth century so unreal and 
even absurd a character. Because in the discussion of crime, it 
appeared that the issue of moral responsibility could not. be 
ignored, it is considered by almost all of them. Tarde, a renowned 
jurist in his day, was justly noted for logic and clarity of exposition 
in the field of jurisprudence. His discussion of the problem of per- 
sonal responsibility in connexion with crime is neither clear nor 
logical. A man, however criminal and anti-social, is said to be re- 
sponsible for his acts if he is identical with himself. Paulhan, a 
distinguished psychologist, in an elaborate study published by the 

Philosophique in 1886 asserts that although free will is a 
fiction, moral responsibility exists. It is the tendency of the 
human mind and instincts to act in harmony with the laws of 
evolution. 

It is hardly possible to take statements of this kind seriously. 
Psychiatrists, like De Fleury, alarmed by these unorganized excur- 
sions into scientific philosophy, took refuge in what were at least 
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more concrete definitions. These came down to being little more 
than legalistic interpretations of moral responsibility incongru- 
ously tricked out with the borrowed plumes of scientific phrase- 
ology. The result was to deprive the definitions of the precise, if 
restricted, meaning they would otherwise have had. 

Those preoccupied with the problem of crime as a mass phe- 
nomenon were in a slightly stronger position because they could 
evade or ignore the question of individual responsibility alto- 
gether. The Italian sociologist Turati, as an example—he was an 
orthodox Marxist—thought that bourgeoise society was the sole 
author of crime. He once observed that whilst to change indi- 
viduals was difficult, it was practicable and more effective to 
change society. This was an echo of Marx himself—‘Up to now 
philosophers have been content to interpret the world; it is, how- 
ever, necessary to change it.’ Here was a profound truth, but it is 
not easy to reconcile it with the Determinist position to which 
Marxists are so fanatically attached. 


Il 


These rather muddled tacticians in the contest for a revalua- 
tion of the conception of moral responsibility were soon to meet 
with a challenge. In the same year that Paulhan wrote his uncon- 
vincing thesis, an enlarged edition of von Oettingen’s Moralsta- 
tisttk appeared. It was said at the time, and it is continually re- 
asserted, that the real object of this classical book was the defence 
of the theological concept of free will in especial relation to the 
criminal act. This accusation ignores the fact that the author and 
the Christian criminologists, of whom he was the doyen, were con- 
cerned less with the defence of the concept of free will than in 
drawing attention to the formidable logical and practical difficul- 
ties involved in the rejection of the idea if that of moral responsi- 
bility were to be retained. 

It was, in fact, with the practical difficulties that they were 
mainly concerned. The criminologists of this school were not mere 
theoreticians. For them crime, the criminal individual and the 
degree of his responsibility were factual problems which were too 
serious to be treated merely as exercises for scientific schoolmen. 
Respect for the opinions of Henri Joly, the most distinguished 
member of the Indeterminist School, was shared by his friends 
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and enemies alike because he was a man who really knew his sub- 
ject. Like Lombroso, he studied criminal men and women at first 
hand. He was opposed to Lombroso’s theoretical position, but he 
recognized the value of the Lombrosian methods. The fact that he 
made many contributions to the Archives of Criminal Anthro- 
cialis is evidence of how he was regarded by an irascible but 
generous adversary. For this reason, also, his writings, like 
Lombroso’s, still have significance today. ‘They are not mere aca- 
demic exercises, but records of real experience. 

The practical nature of this approach to criminology did not 
prevent Joly and his associates utilizing the technical methods 
which other criminologists had introduced. Their technical equip- 
ment for the study of crime, and particularly the statistical 
methods, was quite equal to that of their contemporaries. When 
De Fleury rather naively said that ‘their method is not at all 
scientific’, he was, in fact, merely asserting that Joly’s conclusion 
concerning the indivisibility of moral responsibility and free will 
was not in accord with contemporary scientific opinion as he 
understood the term. 

It was not only as a result of the study of the criminal indi- 
vidual that the Christian criminologists reached the conclusion 
that moral responsibility was the essential element in the problem 
of:crime. As with other schools of thought opinion was divided as 
to|the extent to which society shared responsibility for the criminal 
act. Stursberg and Krauss were representative of the extreme and 
ultimately untenable position that the criminal act originated 
solely with the individual and that environmental influences were 
practically negligible. They were severely criticized, and with a 
good deal of justice, for their refusal to recognize the value of the 
statistical methods made available by Quetelet, and to apply them 
to the study of environment. 

Those who recognized the significance of environmental fac- 
tors made contributions to criminology which are as important 
today as they were at the period when they were first formulated. 
De Baets was perhaps the most formidable of all the critics of 
criminal anthropology. Making powerful use of statistical evi- 
dence, he showed that the Lombrosian theory that crime origi- 
nated solely with the individual was untenable. Insisting, as all 
of his school did, that crime was primarily a moral problem, he 
asserted that society itself was a defective structure in the moral 
sense and that therefore it shared the responsibility for every 
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criminal act. If it were true that the individual had a moral re- 
sponsibility to society, it was also true that the social organism 
itself had a responsibility of the same character. A materialistic 
and predatory system, imposed upon worker and employer alike, 
produced environmental conditions which so retarded the 
development of the moral nature that crime increased and would 
continue to increase. 

The environmental theories of De Baets and his colleagues 
show the influence upon them of the French School founded by 
Lacassagne, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence at Lyon. Some 
ten years before De Baets developed his thesis Lacassagne at the 
Congress of Criminal Anthropology at Geneva had formulated the 
proverb which will always be associated with his name—Societies 
get the criminals they deserve. The manner in which De Baets’ 
conception of environment differed from that of the French School 
was in its more positive and constructive character. He was not 
content with the merely theoretical attitude of interpreting the 
situation ; he thought that it was necessary and possible to change 
it. De Baets, and those with him, thought it insufficient to study 
and examine the delinquent individual fallen from social grace. If 
he were to be reconciled it had to be to a social order of a moral 
character, a reflexion, however imperfect, of Civitas Det. 

This insistence upon the moral factor was the essential con- 
stituent of the Indeterminist position, and it was thus saved from a 
theoretical sterility. It is not possible to study the work of this 
criminological school without being struck by the fact that they 
never adopted any hypothesis which was not a working hypo- 
thesis. Being human, their assumptions were sometimes wrong, 
but they never made the cardinal mistake of supposing that crim- 
inology could be created, like physics (Quetelet had called it social 
physics), as a ‘pure’ science. 

This goes some way to explain the insecurity of the position of 
the opponents of the Indeterminists, and their failure to make a 
really successful attack upon them. Whilst they had discovered 
that the methods of the physical sciences were of the highest value 
for interpreting social phenomena, they had failed to realize that 
they could not completely explain them. The issue of moral re- 
sponsibility was a test case. It was inevitable that the Determ- 
inists should reach a situation wherein they could be reasonably 
invited to explain how, in the absence of an adequate substitute 
for moral responsibility, a practical system of applied criminology 
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could be created. They produced no adequate substitute then; 
none has been produced since. 


| 


his discussion would be incomplete, and would, in fact, have 
no significance if it were without relation to the contemporary 
problems of criminology. The formulation of a rational system of 
criminal science is a more urgent question that it was in Quetelet’s 
time if only because anti-social activity produces a more gross and 
profound disturbance in the delicate and highly inter-related 
mechanisms of the modern state. The nineteenth-century crim- 
inologists could perhaps afford to wander in the more or less 
luminous mists of academic discussion of crime. This is not a 
luxury which we can afford today. 

The process of criminal law, the treatment of criminals, and in 
fact all that comprises a system of criminology is inevitably related 
to the question of responsibility, and the nature of the system 
created depends upon the view which is taken of this problem. In 
conclusion, it seems essential to review, however briefly, the 
matter as it stands today. 

sm strides have been made in the scientific treatment of 
delinquency, particularly in the case of the young lawbreaker. 
These successes are due primarily to the fact that the modern 
psychologist, following the example of Lombroso and the Chris- 
tian criminologists, gives priority to the individual, not to the 
crime he has committed. Roughly, it would be true to say that the 
psychologist, whatever his theoretical position, accepts the con- 
cept of individual moral responsibility, and directs his treatment 
to developing it so that the energy made available is turned to 
social ends. Very few modern psychologists would be disposed to 
defend the classical view of Determinism with the help of Spinoza’s 
dictum that a conviction of free will is due only to ignorance of the 
na which make us act. A fundamental principle of all psycho- 
logical treatment is to reveal to the patient, delinquent or other- 
wis¢, the real causes which dispose him to act as he does. Experi- 
ence has abundantly shown that with this knowledge a wiser if 
sadder creature is free to act otherwise. Had discoveries of this 
character been available to Joly and De Baets they would prob- 
ably have welcomed them as objective confirmation of their 
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concept of free will. However this may be, modern individual 
psychology entirely disposes, at least of the crude Determinism 
fashionable in Lombroso’s and De Fleury’s time. The result of 
this has been to re-establish with a substantial section of crimino- 
logical opinion the principle of moral responsibility, and to 
utilize the concept for the rehabilitation of the criminal individual. 

In spite of this, Determinist theories still hold the field. When 
the distinguished Netherlands criminologist, Bonger, said, for 
example, in 1937, that no criminologist accepted the concept of 
free will, he was not seriously challenged, whilst on the other hand, 
the experimental data of Behaviourism has been used to support 
the Determinist case. These data have great value in their field, 
but their application to the proof of Determinism is a grotesque 
example of the dangers of oversimplification. Social anthropolo- 
gists are, as a whole, less dogmatic, and have pointed out the short- 
comings of an analogy between response to stimuli of animals and 
homo sapiens. 

The investigations of the social anthropologists and psycholo- 
gists offer, in fact, a wider and more promising field. The group 
maintaining instincts which are, by hypothesis, common to all 
individuals, and to even a greater extent the theory of the collec- 
tive unconscious of the learned psychologist Jung, have made the 
Determinist description of society in terms only of economic and 
related mechanisms appear almost lamentably inadequate. Yet 
these more comprehensive if more complex descriptions seem 
themselves inadequate and even meaningless if they are not re- 
lated to some concept of a moral order which De Baets and his 
associates thought was an essential element in the structure of 
society. 

These observations would have no significance if they were 
theoretical only. They bear a direct relation to the practical 
question of constructing a rational system of criminology appro- 
priate to deal with the criminal problem of our time. All the ex- 
perimental evidence goes to show that it is only when criminality 
is approached as a moral question (even if it is not called that) 
that successful treatment of the anti-social results. In a last resort, 
it is a matter of right and wrong. Without the acceptance of a 
moral order as a valid hypothesis, rehabilitation of the criminal is 
impossible. It is for this reason that the thesis of the Christian 
criminologists ought still to inspire modern criminologists and 
their collaborators in the contemporary battle against crime. 
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THE CRITICISM OF 
F. R. LEAVIS 


By IAN GREGOR 


T is not easy,’ remarked The Times Literary Supplement recently, 
‘to be fair to Dr. Leavis,’ and the review which followed im- 
yressively illustrated the difficulty. The occasion was the pub- 
lication of Dr. Leavis’ collection of essays The Common Pursuit, a 
book containing his most representative work over the past twenty 
years, and one would have thought the opportunity might have 
been taken for a considered examination of his critical position and 
its relation to contemporary criticism generally. Instead, we were 
presented with a long discussion conducted in terms of Leavis’ 
‘style’, ‘tone’, and ‘analytic gift’, concluding that although he is 
a critic of high and admirable purpose he has ‘fundamentally 
misunderstood the nature of literature’. 
anne that the article, within the limits of its discussion, 
was strenuously concerned to be ‘fair’ must be admitted, and a re- 
view in The Listener reminded us that that was a matter for grati- 
tude. The relationship between Leavis and Eliot is one which 
ought to open up an important avenue of approach in any ap- 
praisal of Leavis’ work, but for The Listener—which after all makes 
claims for its book reviewing—this relationship was ‘a canine con- 
test, the spaniel running off with the Eliot bone to bury it, while 
the cur licks his chops over Lawrence ; the cur then runs off to dig 
up Eliot again while the spaniel gnaws Lawrence’.? If serious 
literary criticism reads like that to The Listener, then it does, but 
perhaps one might be forgiven for seeing in it a remarkable 
example of studied vulgarity. I quote these particular remarks 
from leading reviews not to provide more documentation for ‘the 
Leavis case’, which seems to me to suffer hardly less from the ful- 
some writing of ‘the defence’ than the attacks of the prosecution, 
but to show that even when a suitable occasion is offered, dis- 


1 The Times Literary Supplement, 29 February, 1952. 
2 The Listener, 31 January, 1952. 
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cussion of Leavis’ critical position is neglected to a point which 
seems incomprehensible to anyone who was acquainted, say, with 
such an important and detailed Anglo-American anthology as 
Critiques and Essays in Criticism, 1920-48,' where the position ex- 
emplified by Leavis is seen to be central in the development of 
contemporary criticism. This paper is offered as an attempt to 
describe it. 

Like the bulk of modern literary criticism Leavis’ work derived 
largely from Eliot’s The Sacred Wood, although his first printed 
work, a pamphlet entitled Mass Civilization and Minority Culture, 
did not appear until 1930, ten years after Eliot’s book. Describing 
his debt to Eliot, Leavis remarks ‘it was a matter of having had 
incisively demonstrated, for pattern and incitement, what the dis- 
interested and effective application of intelligence to literature 
looks like, what is the nature of purity of interest and what is 
meant by the principle that when you judge poetry it is as poetry 
you must judge it, and not as another thing’.? Taking over and 
developing, with the work of I. A. Richards and Middleton 
Murry in the background, Eliot’s major premise of the loss of the 
sense of spiritual authority in the modern consciousness, Leavis 
translated it into his own terms as a loss of “continuity’—the re- 
duction in explicitness is characteristic—and his first collection of 
essays was entitled simply For Continuity. How close his formulation 
was to Eliot’s may be judged by a remark like this: “The culture in 
question, which is not indeed identical with literary tradition but 
which will hardly survive it, is a sense of relative value and a 
memory—such wisdom as constitutes the residuum of the general 
experience. It lives only in individuals, but individuals can live 
without it, and where they are without it, they do not know what 
they miss.’* But although in this early collection of essays where 
Leavis fully shared Eliot’s conception of literature as an organic 
order, he is already mapping out his distinctive approach. 
‘Approach’ is, I think, a key word in an estimate of Leavis’ work, 
because his distinction lies rather in working out methods than in 
formulating original ideas; from his earliest writings he is to be 
seen as essentially a teacher. It is this which gives his work its par- 
ticular stamp, and marks him off from many of his contemporaries. 

To give practical force to Eliot’s concept of tradition, Leavis 


1 Edited by R. W. Stallman. An exception to this was Mr. W. W. Robson's broad- 
cast review of The Common Pursuit which I found | admirably suggestive. 
The Common Pursuit, p. 280. 8 For Continuity, p. 64. 
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turned for illustration to the contemporary scene to show what 
happened when tradition decayed. He chose as his targets those 
agents whose concern it should have been to foster it; in the 
*thirties it was the Marxists, whose concept of history left no room 
for spiritual autonomy in human affairs, and the Book Society 
ethos, whose business preoccupations thwarted any attempt to 
assert standards contrary to those which would be pleasantly 
acceptable to the general reading public; more recently, the tar- 
gets have been the British Council and what might be called the 
‘Anglo-Catholic School’ of criticism, headed by Mr. George 
Every. In all these organizations and movements Leavis has found 
just lack of ‘ purity of interest’ with regard to literary matters that 
he so admired in Eliot; the interests of business, politics and re- 
ligion were supervening and as a result standards of judgement 
were sacrificed to a non-literary concern. To the charge that his 
insistence on literary interests was due to his indifference to others, 
Leavis has replied again and again that the more keenly one is 
aware of the general problems facing the modern world, the more 
one is concerned for strictness of conception and discipline in 
literary procedure. Literature is the consciousness of the age, its 
keenest sensibility, but it cannot be appreciated unless it is read 
with’a first-hand critical interest, which is alive to the nature and 
possibilties of language. ‘To insist, however, ‘that literary criticism 
is, Or should be, a specific discipline of intelligence is not to 
suggest that a serious interest in literature can confine itself to the 
kind of intensive local analysis associated with “practical criticism”’ 
—to the scrutiny of “‘words on the page”’ in their minute relations, 
their effects of imagery and so on; a real literary interest is an 
interest in man, society and civilization, and its boundaries can- 
not be drawn; the adjective is not a circumscribing one’.! 
*hroughout Leavis’ critical writings as they appeared during 
the ’thirties—New Bearings in English Poetry (1932), Determinations 
(1934), Revaluation (1936)—there is this dual emphasis ‘to work as 
much as possible in terms of particular analysis . . . to say nothing 
that cannot be related immediately to judgements about pro- 
ducible texts’,? and at the same time the recognition that ‘a serious 
study of literature inevitably leads outwards into other studies and 
disciplines, into fields not primarily literary, and the problem .. . 
is to exploit this outward leading to the best advantage’.* Conse- 


a Common Pursuit, p. 200. ® Revaluation, pp. 2-3. 
3 Mill on Bentham and Coleridge, p. 2. 
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quently we find in Leavis’ work, essays of ‘pure’ criticism, those on 
Shelley, Wordsworth and Swift being outstanding examples, and 
those where the main concern is to explore the ‘outward leading’ 
possibilities, here Education and the University (1943) and Mill on 
Bentham and Coleridge (1950) might be instanced. 

Earlier I remarked that Leavis’ relationship with Eliot was a 
major factor in any appraisal and I would like to consider it as 
defining, to some extent, the values which govern the critical 
standards applied, although to talk of ‘applied standards’ where 
Leavis is concerned is, as I shall try to indicate, dangerously mis- 
leading. His relationship with Eliot is worked out largely with 
reference to D. H. Lawrence, and it is this triangular pattern 
which is imprinted throughout Leavis’ work and marks, with 
some precision, its centre. The essential outlines can be seen in 
an essay written as early as 1932, and though Leavis has since con- 
siderably substantiated his position, the only real change that one 
notices in its most recent formulation (Scrutiny, Autumn, 1951) is 
in the vehemence of the tone. The initial challenge came from The 
Criterion’s treatment of several of the books on Lawrence that 
appeared in the years immediately following his death, and in 
particular from a critic writing in the New English Weekly (Jan- 
uary, 1933) who complained that in spite of Leavis’ avowed debt 
to Eliot, he refused to be committed to the full implications of 
Eliot’s position. Essentially it was an appeal for ‘orthodoxy’ in an 
extra-literary sense, and the contrasting treatment of Lawrence by 
Eliot and Leavis was adduced as the test case, Eliot having 
written of Lawrence that ‘his history was an appalling narrative of 
pride, nourished by ignorance’. In his reply Leavis wrote that ‘the 
insidious corruptions attendant upon “classicism” have been in- 
sufficiently guarded against’,! ‘order’ and ‘tradition’ were being 
handled as ready-made measures and applied externally. He 
summed up his argument in general terms—‘judgment is not a 
matter of abstractions, it involves particular, immediate acts of 
choice and these do not advance the business of judgment unless 
there has been a real and appropriate responsiveness to the thing offered (my 
italics) . . . Judgment cannot be a matter of applying the accepted 
standards, any more than thinking can be a matter of moving the 
recognized abstractions according to rule.’* The Criterion’s estimate 
of Lawrence—the argument ran—and by implication Eliot’s, had 
been blinkered by denominational interests, the result being that 


1 For Continuity, p. 181. 2 Ibid., pp. 177-78. 
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in a world becoming dehumanized through mechanization when 
an artist like Lawrence, who stood pre-eminently for the spirit, 
appeared, he was castigated by those who should have supported 
him because he failed to measure up to a sectarian conception of 
‘orthodoxy’. 

From the defensive Leavis moved to the attack. Quoting 
Eliot’s remark in his essay on ‘Baudclaire’ that ‘the recognition of 
sin is a new life; and the possibility of damnation is so immense a 
relief in a world of electoral reform, plebiscites, sex-reform and 
dress-reform that damnation is an immediate form of salvation— 
of salvation from the ‘‘ennui’”’ of modern life, because it least gives 
some significance to living,’ Leavis asks if that can be considered a 
healthier attitude to Lawrence’s, ‘at least he did not turn against 
life, or find it necessary to run to damnation to escape “‘ennui’’.’? 
In After Strange Gods (1934) Eliot considerably modified his atti- 
tude towards Lawrence, although his praise was equivocal in that 
while he admitted Lawrence’s pre-occupation with spiritual 
values, he noted his ‘incapacity for what we ordinarily call think- 
ing’. Leavis acknowledged the modification, but countered Eliot’s 
stress on the ‘instinctive’ nature of Lawrence’s genius, emphasiz- 
ing his earlier assertion that in Lawrence ‘the human spirit ex- 

plored with unsurpassed courage, resource and endurance, the 
representative, the radical and central problems of our time’.? 

In the last few years Leavis decided the time had come to 
document his case and since 1950 he has carried out detailed 
studies of St. Mawr, Women in Love and The Rainbow. 'The publica- 
tion in 1951 of D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence by William 
Tiverton had a foreword by Eliot, and the review in Scrutiny 
marked the most recent and most bitter statement of Leavis’ 
opposition. Eliot’s foreword, more generous than his previous re- 
marks, Leavis still found insidiously equivocal and ‘ill-calculated 
to remove the preconceptions and obtuseness that have prevented 
Lawrence’s work from being seen for what it is, and have made 
the shameful history of abuse and misrepresentation possible’.® 
Developing an attack on Eliot’s ignorance of Lawrence’s relation 
to English tradition, and the strength that he derived from his 
nonconformist background, Leavis sounded a personal note rare 
in his criticism, and behind his writing there was a pressure which 
might almost be described as autobiographical. For Leavis, Eliot’s 
rie to Lawrence, although ostensibly more generous, has 


Ibid., p. 157. 2 Tbid., p. 180. 5 Scrutiny, June 1951. 
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moved from a too rigid conception of ‘order’ and ‘orthodoxy’, to 
an inability to recognize a spiritual life alien to that described in 
the sin and soda terms of The Cocktail Party. 

I have outlined this controversy in some detail because it 
obviously, in its constant appeal to criteria, involves much more 
than the protagonists involved; from one point of view they may 
be regarded as the posts defining the shape and area of a critical 
position. If Eliot has helped to sharpen Leavis’ attitude to 
Lawrence, then it is no less true to say that Lawrence has sharp- 
ened his attitude towards Eliot. For Leavis, Lawrence matters 
only because he was a literary artist, his ‘philosophy’ does not exist 
to be discussed in any serious way apart from that, ‘his gift, lay not 
in thinking, but in experiencing, and in fixing and evoking in words 
the feelings and perceptions that seemed to him most significant.”! 
If he is approached in this way, his work will be seen as an unmis- 
takable expression of courage, health and vitality, ‘he has an un- 
failingly sure sense of that which makes for life and that which 
makes against it’. For Eliot such criteria is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit; he himself has written of Lawrence’s speaking again and 
again against the living death of modern material civilization, and 
yet he reaches a total estimate which is heavily qualified (that 
would hardly be possible for Leavis)—one must go further in 
definition of value and to go further is to find that ‘Lawrence was 
an ignorant man in the sense that he was unaware of how much 
he did not know’. The questions that a consideration of this Leavis- 
Lawrence-Eliot relationship puts most insistently are, given the 
necessary discipline—‘the purity of interest’-—when are the fron- 
tiers of literary criticism reached, and have Leavis’ criteria enough 
positive charge, for his purpose, to leave them in that state of 
definition? 

It is in his writing on morality and literature that we find the 
best evidence of Leavis’ work ‘on the frontier’, and sometimes it 
reveals conflicting reports. In his essay on ‘Johnson and Augus- 
tanism’ Leavis defines the kind of moral interest a literary critic 
should have. ‘Johnson,’ he writes, ‘cannot understand that works 
of art enact their moral valuations. It is not enough that Shake- 
speare, on the evidence of his works, ‘“‘thinks’’ (and feels) morally ; 
for Johnson a moral judgment that isn’t stated isn’t there... 
[For him] the dramatist must start with a conscious and abstractly 
formulated moral and proceed to manipulate his puppets so as to 


Tbid., p. 57. 
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demonstrate and enforce it.’! The relation of this argument with 
his early criticism of The Criterion needs no stressing, it is the same 
‘purity of interest’ that is being defended. It would be wrong, 
however, to suppose that for Leavis there are unique ‘literary’ 
values, standing over and against the moral values of day-to-day 
living; he makes the distinction between ‘enactment’ and ‘state- 
ment’ in order to emphasize that a work of literature must be re- 
‘sponded to as a whole, and not as something whose purpose is to 
convey ‘a message’. The distinction that Leavis makes, with 
Johnson in mind, seems firm enough, but sometimes in practice 
the firmness is lost. Writing, for instance, of Henry James’ novel 
The Golden Bowl, Leavis seems to me to express something remark- 
ably akin to the ‘moral statement’ he found in Johnson. Summing 
up his estimate of the novel he writes, ‘what we are not reconciled 
to by any awareness of intentions is the outraging of our moral 
sense by the handling of the adultery theme—the triangle, or 
rather quadrilateral, of personal relations. We remain con- 
vinced that when an author, whatever symbolism he intends, pre- 
a a drama of men and women he is committed to dealing in 
terms of men and women, and mustn’t ask us to acquiesce in valu- 
ations that contradict our profoundest ethical sensibility.’? Here 
watching the literary critic handing over to the moralist, we see a 
mu¢h more direct reference to a standard existing outside of the 
ware considered, than the phrase ‘works of art enact their moral 
valuations’ might lead us to suppose. When Leavis feels the moral 
issues to be unusually strong, he is much readier to throw out such 
a linaneiend phrase like ‘our moral sense 1s outraged’, with its 
implication ‘You know what I mean’, than he is when the moral 
issues, compared with the literary, are recessive. Consider, for 
instance, how much of the force of that remark depends solely 
upon the possessive pronoun being in the plural. 
If there is a temptation, however, to think that a jolting tran- 


sition from literary critic to moralist is a characteristic weakness of 
Leavis’ criticism, his essay on Shelley would serve as a corrective. 
Here the transition is smoothly managed, and its success is due to 
the reader being brought to see the moral judgement to be con- 
tained within the literary analysis, before it is made explicit. 
Following an examination of several of Shelley’s poems, Leavis 
comments ‘Shelley, at his best and worst, offers the emotion in it- 
self, unattached, in the void. “In itself”’, “for itself’’—it is an easy 

1 The Common Pursuit, p. 110. ? Ibid., p. 228. 
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shift to the pejorative implications of “‘for its own sake’; just as, 
for a poet with the habit of sensibility and expression described, it 
was an easy shift to deserving them.’! The argument here is closely 
woven; imperceptibly, the literary judgement merges into the 
moral, and the movement of analysis comes insistently and con- 
tinually from within the work considered. It is a difficult balance 
to achieve, but Leavis stakes his success largely on maintaining 
it, on avoiding the Scylla of Johnsonian ‘statement’ and the 
Charybdis of ‘purity of interest’ turning into the creation of 
unique ‘literary’ values. 

Consideration of Leavis’ critical criteria arises again in the 
larger context of his writings on education. It is, I think, character- 
istic that the least impressive chapter of that valuable book Educa- 
tion and the University should be the one in which he sketches his 
‘Idea’. Dissociating himself from the humanism of Irving Babbitt, 
Leavis claims that education must always be humanist in 
approach, whatever it may end in; the nature of education being 
such that it must be concerned with ‘cultural values as human and 
separable from any particular religious frame or basis’.? If that is 
the essence of humanism, then Leavis is a humanist, although he 
would go on to insist that such a concern is not, unlike Babbitt’s, 
incompatible with organized religion, because his preoccupation 
is with a special discipline where, in the nature of things, the stress 
can fall only on ‘approach’ and not on ‘conclusions’. It would be 
reasonable to assume however that Leavis’ work hints at a fuller 
sympathy with humanism than his avowed dissociation with 
Babbitt might suggest. For instance, in T. E. Hulme’s distinction 
between the romantic view and the classical, terms which in that 
context are interchangeable with humanist and religious, Leavis 
would probably incline to the romantic. That view as stated by 
Hulme is ‘that man is intrinsically good, spoilt by circumstance ; 
and the other [the classical] that he is intrinsically limited, but 
disciplined by order and tradition to something fairly decent. To 
the one party man’s nature Is like a well, to the other like a bucket. 
The view which regards man as a well, a reservoir full of possibili- 
ties, I call the romantic ; the one which regards him as a very finite 
and fixed creature, I call the classical’. Although such a distinc- 
tion would probably seem to Leavis nearer to caricature than 
characterization, it nevertheless, like caricature, seizes an essential 


. Revaluation, p. 214. 2 Education and The University, p. 19. 
3 See Critiques and Essays in Criticism, Ed. R. W. Stallman, p. 5. 
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truth. It marks his fundamental division from Eliot, and the 
ultimate curve in his criticism. 

It would be a misplaced stress, however, that concluded a paper 
attempting to describe Leavis’ critical position on a philosophic 
note, because his work, relevantly considered, sounds that note 
only in a remote key. To consider Leavis’ position by way of his 
relationship with Eliot and Lawrence, his demonstration of what a 
relevant moral interest in literature ought to consist of, and the 
humanism of his educational approach, should be to realize that 
the question which subsumes all others, where Leavis’ criticism is 
concerned, is one of definition. It might be formulated in this way 
—is it enough, within the limited and specialized area that Leavis 
has set himself, to offer as criteria ‘health’, ‘intelligence’, ‘serious 
moral interest’, to be able to talk comfortably of ‘moral enact- 
ment within a work of art’, to posit where education is concerned 
the ‘idea’ of a university as ‘a focus of humane intelligence’ and be 
able 'to count on agreement as to the worth of the values assumed? 
That is not the kind of question that can be ‘answered’ in any 
obvious sense of the word, but it does suggest that where Leavis is 
concerned we are confronted with a curious paradox—his achieve- 
ment would not have been possible had he not practised with 
extraordinary integrity the severely limiting discipline he set him- 
self, a discipline which permitted criteria to be brought only to a 
certain point of definition, and left there, before they became 
charged with philosophical or theological meaning, and most 
importantly, preventing that larger explicitness of statement, 
which seems a necessary condition for unqualified greatness. ‘That 
was the price a critic who wished ‘to talk to the point about novels, 
poems, and plays’ had to pay in an age in which traditional 
standards of reference could no longer be assumed, and the 
common reader with whom Johnson delighted to concur, be- 
longed to history. In such a situation Leavis saw that the function 
of the literary critic must be, in Richards’ phrase, with preserving 
the cleanliness of the tools, but if such a conception carries with it 
a necessary diminution of scope, it has meant in Leavis’ case that 
as far as literary criticism in England is concerned, that it is largely 
due to his example and achievement that there are any tools left 
worth cleaning. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHRIST AND CULTURE! 


Christ and Culture. By H. Richard Niebuhr. (Faber & Faber. 215.) 


Ir is only during the present century that Christians have become fully 
aware of the problem of culture as one of the determining factors in re- 
ligion no less than in secular development. But during the last thirty 
years it has come to occupy an increasingly important place in the 
thought of contemporary theologians and apologists. Dr. Richard 
Niebuhr is however the first to attempt a broad survey of the whole 
field of discussion and to compare the different answers that have been 
given throughout the ages to the relevance of the Person and teaching 
of Jesus Christ to the world of human culture. 

For though we have acquired a new awareness of the nature and 
meaning of culture, the problem of Christianity and civilization is by 
no means a new one. It was implicit from the beginning in the concep- 
tion of the World and the Kingdom of God and in the conflict between 
Christianity and the pagan society of the Roman Empire. It is a per- 
ennial problem which re-emerges in every age in a new form, and the 
importance of the new sociological concept of culture is that it makes it 
possible for us to analyse the problem more completely and to eliminate 
aa ‘ many of the misunderstandings which have been such a fruitful source 
fb | of confusion in the past. Dr. Niebuhr is well qualified for a work of this 


| kind, since he is fully aware of the complexity of the issues that are in- 

“a ; volved and is able to study and compare the different Christian 
|. ! answers to the problem in a singularly objective and disinterested 
| spirit. 


‘ He classifies these attempted solutions into five main types, two of 
which are dualistic and three unitary. 


oe ; (1) In the first place there is the view which emphasizes and 
an , exaggerates the opposition between Christianity and culture, a view 
aie which is represented by Tertullian in the past and by Tolstoy in 


modern times. 

(2) Secondly there is the contrary position which entirely rejects this 
antithesis of Christ and Culture, and refuses to see any conflict between 
the spirit of Christianity and the higher traditions of human culture. 


1 Reprinted, by permission, from Religion in Life, New York. 
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The classical representatives of this view are the Gnostics in the early 
Church, Abelard in the Middle Ages, and Ritschl and the Liberal 
Protestants (whom he terms Culture-Protestants) in modern times. 

(3) The third solution is the synthesis of Christ with Culture which 
does not however deny the essentially supernatural character of the 
Christian life. Of this attitude the typical representative is St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It is represented in antiquity by Clement of Alexandria, but 
it is ame that Dr. Niebuhr can find no adequate modern example, 
though he mentions Bishop Butler as a tentative suggestion. 

(4) This synthesis is denied by the fourth position, which stresses the 
elements of disharmony and tension which are involved in Christi- 
anity. This is the position of Luther and Kierkegaard and it leads to a 
dualism between the kingdom of faith and the world of culture which 
is in some respects more radical than the simple opposition between the 
World and the Church which characterized Tertullian and the 
ascetics who rejected cultural values and participation in the common 
life of secular society. 

(5) Finally, we have the position of those who admit the existing 
dualism and contradiction between the Kingdom of Christ and the 
world of human culture, but who see in Him the dynamic principle 
which is capable of transforming every aspect of human life and cul- 
tural activity : instaurare omnia in Christo. The representatives of this ideal 
of the regeneration of human society and culture are found by Dr. 
Niebuhr pre-eminently in St. Augustine and to a lesser degree in Calvin 
and Wesley and Jonathan Edwards, but among modern writers it is 
F. D. Maurice who expresses this point of view most completely and who 
evokes Dr. Niebuhr’s warmest personal sympathy. 

It can be seen from this brief summary how comprehensive is Dr. 
Niebuhr’s treatment and how anxious he is to do justice to the com- 
plexity of the subject and to the diversity of the traditional Christian 
attitudes. In this he reminds us of Ernst Troeltsch who has evidently 
had a direct influence on his historical approach to the problem. It may 
be objected that his anxiety to do justice to the many-sided diversity of 
Christian thought has made his classification of types unduly compli- 
cated. It would surely be simpler and more logical to adopt a threefold 
classification since there are in the end only three possible attitudes—the 
rejection of culture, the acceptance of culture and the intermediate 
position of qualified acceptance and rejection which may be extended 
indefinitely to embrace almost all the gradations and varieties of ortho- 
dox Christian thought. In fact there is more in common between Dr. 
Niebuhr’s 3rd and 5th groups—the synthesizers and the transformists— 
than his arrangement would suggest; for St. Thomas would not deny 
St. Augustine’s transformism nor would F. D. Maurice reject Clement 
of Alexandria’s attitude of cultural synthesis. In the same way there is a 
close affinity between the Montanist rejection of culture and that of the 
radical Protestant sects, like the Anabaptists—far closer indeed than 
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that between Tertullian and Tolstoy who belong to different worlds. 
So too there is no real community of attitude between the Gnostics and 
Ritschl who go to form Dr. Niebuhr’s second group. In fact it may be 
questioned whether the Gnostics are to be regarded as Christian at all, 
since their conception of Christ and their idea of man have far more in 
common with the Mahayana conception of Buddha than with anything 
in the Christian tradition. In these respects Dr. Niebuhr has tended to 
throw his net too widely so that the limits of his field of study become 
blurred. For if we include Tolstoy, why not Gandhi? If the Gnostics, 
why not the Theosophists? If Thomas Jefferson, why not Emerson? It 
is only where the divinity of Christ is accepted unconditionally that the 
problem of Christ and Culture becomes truly significant. 

Yet no one can stress more clearly than Dr. Niebuhr has done the 
unique and transcendent character of the person of Christ as the One 
Lord who claims the total allegiance of Christians. He even writes that 
the subject with which he is concerned ‘is not essentially the problem of 
Christianity and civilization; for Christianity, whether defined as 
church, creed, ethics, or movement of thought, itself moves between 
the poles of Christ and culture. The relation of these two authorities 
constitutes its problem’. Consequently he sees his subject as an ‘essay on 
the double wrestle of the Church with its Lord and with the cultural 
society with which it lives in symbiosis’. 

Nevertheless we must recognize that the writers and schools of 
thought with which Dr. Niebuhr deals did not themselves see the 
problem in those terms. They were not really aware of culture in the 
modern sense of the word—of that elaborate network of social relations 
and institutions, conditioned by economic forces and historical tradi- 
tions in which man is involved both consciously and unconsciously 
from the cradle to the grave. They were concerned primarily with 
opposing moral and spiritual forces—the Kingdom of God and the 
Kingdom of Satan—and secondarily with the rival claims of concrete 
institutions, above all of the Church and the State. There was, of 
course, always a tendency to identify the two hostile spiritual orders 
with the two rival social institutions, but it was only the fanatics and 
the sectarians who identified them completely, and orthodox Chris- 
tianity has always recognized the authority of the state as a power or- 
dained, by God to which the Christian owed obedience and service. It 
is true that the primitive Christian use of the term “The World’ to 
describe both the world of man as the object of God’s love and as the 
kingdom of darkness, which rejects Christ and persecutes His servants, 
easily lends itself to misunderstanding. And the same is true of the 
Pauline use of the word ‘Flesh’ to denote the evil principle which is at 
war with ‘The Spirit’ and which leads mankind to sin and death. Such 
a terminology can easily be misinterpreted in a Manichean dualist 
sense. Yet it is clear enough that St. John and St. Paul were no Mani- 
cheans—that St. John taught that the Word was made flesh for the sal- 
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vation of the world and that St. Paul believes in the redemption of the 
body which is the temple of the Holy Spirit. 

Now the problem of Christ and Culture which perplexes the modern 
theologian is of just the same nature as the old Christian paradoxes of 
the Kingdom and the World and the Spirit and the Flesh. In so far as 
human culture is the social and historical expression of fallen human 
nature it belongs to the Kingdom of the World and its works are works 
‘of the Flesh’, so that the achievements of human civilization may be 
rejected by the Christian as a tower of Babel built by man for his own 
ends in ignorance or defiance of God. But in so far as human nature is 
redeemable, so also is culture. It is not possible for man to exist without 
culture, for that is the condition of his social existence. And the same is 
true of the Christian. He cannot isolate his faith from his life and as 
soon as he begins to live a Christian life he begins to create a Christian 

This is no doubt true of every religion, but it is of peculiar signifi- 
cance for Christianity, because Christianity is essentially a religion of 
redemption which centres in the belief in a historical Person who is also 
the Mediator between God and Man. For the mystery of redemption 
by Christ is not only a theological mystery, it is also an historical event 
and a creative process by which humanity is regenerated and made 
new. The Pauline doctrine of the Mystical Body shows how the Incar- 
nation is a progressive principle which is extended through the Church 
and the Sacraments to form a living organism united to Christ as its 
Head. And this vital process of spiritual change must operate on the 
plane of culture which is the external plane of social behaviour as well 
as ofi the internal plane of faith and spiritual experience. There is no 
aspect of human life and no sphere of human action which is neutral or 
‘secular’ in the absolute sense. 

But there still remains the problem of the inevitable conflict between 
the culture-changing action of the Christian minority or the individual 
Christian and the loyalty of the unconverted majority to the existing 
social order and to the inherited cultural tradition. This conflict is in- 
escapable, and this is the real problem of Christianity and culture 
which every age and indeed every individual has to face. But it is a 
conflict which takes many different forms from the open warfare be- 
tween the persecuting State and the martyr Church to the hidden pro- 
cess of penetration and leavening which goes on in a culture which is 
nominally Christian no less than in a secular society in which Chris- 
tians and non-Christians are mingled. But these differences do not 
affect the essential nature of the process which always involves the 
principle of conflict between two rival spiritual forces and the principle 
of the penetration and leavening of the natural order by the order of 
grace. 

If this is so, it would seem that Dr. Niebuhr’s Fifth Answer, the 
‘Transformist’ or ‘Conversionist’ solution is the true one and that the 
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transformist attitude to culture is the only one that can be regarded as 
Christian in the full sense of the word. No doubt particular Christian 
thinkers and schools of thought can concentrate their attention on one 
of the two elements of the transforming process and stress the principle 
of conflict or the principle of leavening, and penetration in apparent 
exclusion or disregard of the other. But the two elements are always 
present and it is impossible to deny one of them altogether without 
obscuring the central character of Christianity as the religion of Divine 
Incarnation and human salvation. Nevertheless the pluralism of Dr. 
Niebuhr’s treatment has the advantage of widening the range of his 
survey and showing the same central truth from many different angles. 
Even those views which seem to be non-Christian or sub Christian, like 
the position of Tolstoy or that of the Gnostics help to clarify the true 
nature of the Christian answer. At the present time especially when the 
secularization of culture has reached such a point that man’s moral 
existence seems threatened by the impersonal non-moral forces of 
totalitarian organization and total war, it is useful to remember that 
Christianity has never preached easy solutions or minimized the 
problem of evil but has faced the vision of a world prostrate under the 
power of evil—a world which must be both renounced and remade in 


the power of Christ. 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


AN EXAMINATION OF FREEMASONRY 


Darkness Unveiled. By Walton Hannah. (Augustine Press. 12s. 6d.) 


One of the most curious bypaths of eighteenth-century history is to be 
found in the connexion which then existed between the Catholic priest- 
hood and the masonic order. It was to be met with not only in the lower 
ranks of the clergy but in the Hierarchy as well. The number of clerical 
freemasons might not, as is sometimes asserted, have run into thousands 
but it certainly ran into hundreds. On the eve of the Revolution in 27 
out of 629 French Lodges of the Grand Orient rite an ecclesiastic sat in 
the master’s chair. After 1815 few priests were freemasons except per- 
haps in Spain and Portugal. In the latter the participation of the clergy 
in the Craft was of scandalous proportions as late as ninety years ago. A 
writer in the Rambler tells us that the Hierarchy was mainly recruited 
from the Lodges to which many if not most of the canons and seminary 
professors belonged. Less than fifty years ago the Holy See insisted on 
the resignation of Mgr. Le Nordez, Bishop of Dijon, who was charged 
with masonic affiliation, the incident playing an important part in the 
train of events which led up to the separation of Church and State in 
France. Very different is the story of the connexion between the Church 
of England and Freemasonry. 

The Popes at no time acquiesced in membership of the lodges on the 
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part of either clergy or laity and Mr. Hannah notes four of the papal 
condemnations of Freemasonry though there were others as well. Rela- 
tions between the Church of England and the Craft appear to have 
been harmonious down to 1951 when they were rudely disturbed by an 
article in Theology attacking masonic ritual as grounded in paganism. It 
would have been of interest had Mr. Hannah been able to include in 
his book a list of Anglican dignitaries and divines who are known to 
have been freemasons, but perhaps the information needed for such is 
not readily available. Of the Bishops of the Tractarian period there is 
however ground for supposing that Maltby of Durham, friend of the 
Latitudinarian Duke of Sussex, a prelate viewed with suspicion by 
Newman, was a mason. 

One very interesting piece of statistical information is however given 
us by Mr. Hannah. He tells us that out of the eight thousand brethren in 
Britain and the Dominions who have been admitted to the mysteries of 
the 18th degree of the Ancient and Accepted Rite, that of the Rose Croix 
of Heredom, four hundred and seventy-five are Anglican clergymen, 
including seventeen bishops and one member of the Society of the 
Sacred Mission at Kelham. The author’s researches have led him to the 
conclusion that these mysteries when unveiled are shown to be no more 
than ‘a nauseating mixture of macabre sentimentality and heresy’. One 
cannot but be impressed by the way in which Freemasonry has been 
able to draw adepts from members of all parties in the Church of 
England. A question however which does call for an answer is why 
clergymen should have been freemasons for so many generations with- 
out any objection having been raised. None of the Tractarian leaders 
seems to have been troubled on this point. Where however Mr. Hannah 
finds grounds for encouragement is in the condemnations of Free- 
masonry put forward in recent years by several non-Roman bodies. In 
1933 the Bishops of the Orthodox Church of Greece denounced it as a 
continuation of the heathen mystery-cults. Mr. Hannah gives their pro- 
nouncement in full, but perhaps he exaggerates the disharmony. be- 
tween the Orthodox Church and the Craft. When the French masonic 
luminary Albert Lantoine visited the Balkans shortly before the war he 
learned that the initiation of the Orthodox Archbishop of Sofia was 
shortly expected to take place. Would even the Greek bishops have ex- 
pressed themselves so forcibly a few years later when King George II, a 
keen freemason, had returned to Athens from his exile in London? A 
number of Protestant bodies have also banned the Craft. Four groups of 
Presbyterians have done so. Better known is the resolution passed by the 
Methodist Conference at Bradford in 1927 to the effect that Chris- 
tianity and Freemasonry were incompatible. This resolution was occa- 
sioned by the Rev. C. Penney-Hunt’s book The Menace of Freemasonry 
to the Christian Faith. Condemnations have also been forthcoming from 
the Salvation Army and the American Lutherans. 

‘Is the Church of England,’ asks the author, ‘too mortally involved 
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to speak her mind?’ Following on Mr. Hannah’s article in Theology 
attempts were made to get the question discussed both in Convocation 
and in the Church Assembly but though in the latter a debate took 
place a solid phalanx of masonic clergymen frustrated an attempt to 
have a commission of inquiry set up. Nothing daunted Dr. Box and Mr. 
Hannah are returning to the charge and Darkness Visible is the first move 
in their new campaign. Is it likely or even possible that it will be 
attended by any measure of success? It seems most probable that there 
are aspects of the situation with which its authors are not fully cog- 
nizant. The presence of so many clergymen in the lodges must have 
profoundly modified the character of English Freemasonry. With- 
drawal of the clerical brethren might lead to it becoming openly anti- 
Christian as in France. This possibility does not seem to escape Mr. 
Hannah’s attention altogether but does he reflect on the possibility, nay 
probability, that the close connexion between Freemasonry and the 
Anglican Church may have given powerful assistance to the latter in 
the task of resisting the Radical and Nonconformist demands for dis- 
establishment? But another and still more delicate question presents 
itself. The arguments brought forward against clerical membership of a 
lodge avail equally in the case of a layman. Ever since Dr. Désaguliers 
initiated Frederick, Prince of Wales, the connexion between our royal 
family and Freemasonry has been very close and it is hard to imagine 
anything so unAnglican as the spectacle of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury excommunicating a monarch or a prince of the blood for being a 
member of the Craft. Mr. Hannah may reply that considerations such 
as these should not prevent the leaders of the Church of England from 
fulfilling a plain duty; but nothing is more alien to the spirit of Angli- 
canism than to carry an idea to its logical conclusion. It is said that a 
number of clergymen have resigned from their lodges in consequence 
of the attacks of Dr. Box and Mr. Hannah, and it will be of interest to 
see whether Christian masons press for any changes in the ritual to 
satisfy their consciences. Such a movement would arouse strong oppo- 
sition and might eventually cause a schism in the Craft. Mr. Hannah 
mentions, though he rejects, the argument that the present is not the 
time for attacking Freemasonry since it, also, is a standing protest 
against atheistic communism. But he does not seem to see all the pos- 
sible implications of his attitude. Outlawed in Russia and Spain Free- 
masonry thrives where parliamentary government flourishes, and the 
fear with which atheistic communism regards it is shown by the relent- 
less war waged against it. With the closing by governmental orders of 
the Hungarian Grand Lodge in June 1950 nowhere behind the Iron 
Curtain can the rites of Freemasonry be practised openly. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this book lies in the information 
which it provides us about the so-called higher degrees at least as they 
are worked in English-speaking countries. Few things are probably 
more baffling to the inquirer than the relation between the Symbolic 
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degrees of blue masonry and the exotic rituals which have been super- 
imposed on them. It is perhaps not universally known that not the 
whole of English Freemasonry is open to non-Christians. A Knight 
‘Templar must swear belief in the Holy and Undivided Trinity and the 
masonic order of Knights of Malta is open only to Templars. The Rose 
Croix of Heredom, though in the United States open to non-Christians, 
is in England limited to Christians while degrees 30-33 are open only 
to those who have taken the 18th degree. Few branches of Freemasonry 
sound more pagan than that of the Societas Rostcruciana in Anglid with 
its three orders and nine degrees culminating in that of magus. Yet we 
are assured that admission is confined to Christians. Anyone looking 
for a complete picture of World Freemasonry in this book will be disap- 
pointed. For it is concerned with only one half of the masonic world— 
the Anglo-Saxon one. The multitudinous rites practised on the Conti- 
nent of Europe—of which that of the Grand Orient is the only one of 
ich the average Catholic has heard—lie outside Mr. Hannah’s 
scope. As we close his book we ask ourselves ‘Will he succeed or will he 
fail?’ With the stories in mind of the Anglo-Catholic failure to check 
Modernism and the Evangelical failure to check Ritualism it is difficult 
to believe that the present crisis will have a dissimilar issue. 
HumpuReY J. T. JOHNSON 


EUROPE: UNDERSTOOD AND PORTRAYED 


Understanding Europe. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed & Ward. 16s.) 
Portrait of Europe. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Hollis & Carter. 18s.) 


Just when the damage was being done, at that critical moment in 
history when the spiritual unity of Europe was being destroyed, the 
principle at stake was expressed once and for all in uncompromising 
terms. ‘I am not bound,’ declared St. Thomas More at his trial, ‘to 
conform my conscience to the counsel of one realm, against the general 
counsel of Christendom.’ These words alone, the Duke of Norfolk 
maintained, were enough to prove ‘malice’, which was the disputed 
point in the indictment, and the Duke’s opinion was that of later gen- 
erations. With the rising tide of nationalism and religious separatism 
such a sentiment would be held ‘malicious’ for centuries to come. Yet 
though religious unity was lost—the unity that had created the culture 
of the West—the cultural superstructure, thanks to a common pattern 
of humanist education, survived till the end of the eighteenth century ; 
it survived in the internationalism of the courts of the old régime; in 
England it survived in the aristocratic tradition, represented (shall we 
say) by the Earl of Chesterfield ; and from Chesterfield’s letters to his 
unfortunate son we know iis idea of a good European. But when the 
French Revolution brought in the bourgeois age, utilitarian and pro- 
gressive, worshipping science and technology, even humanist values 
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came to be regarded as superfluous. Who, in the Protestant England of 
the last century, was aware of Europe as a cultural unity? Possibly 
Matthew Arnold, in his own quaint way, patiently preaching Geist to an 
audience of bored and suspicious philistines. In Germany, Nietzsche 
boasted of his ‘good Europeanism’, which consisted mainly of regrets 
for the lost humanism of Europe; but in blaming Christianity, and in 
directly attacking Christian values as such, it was he most certainly, 
more than anyone else, who was preparing the final assault on Europe. 
For Nietzsche’s influence is still underrated. His contribution, such as 
it was, to ‘blond beast’ ideology was far less important than his deliber- 
ate contamination of the idea of truth, which was the poisoning of 
Western thought at the source. But Nietzsche’s challenge to the Chris- 
tian values, which were still generally accepted out of sheer force of 
habit, was as yet theoretical; it was for the present generation to trans- 
late it into practice. 

It is this physical attack, if we may so describe it, on all that remains 
of Christian principles that has awakened a new consciousness of 
Europe as ‘Christendom’, and a realization that if Europe is to be 
saved we must first understand—and the time is running short—pre- 
cisely what it is that we aim at saving. It is to this cause of understanding 
that these two books make their respective contributions. 

Mr. Christopher Dawson’s is first of all a survey of the ‘nature’ of 
Europe, a society of peoples passing through a series of cultural stages 
and spreading this culture in all directions, far beyond the bounds of 
geographical Europe, in colonies overseas, in Asia and America. After 
this he analyses the causes of the present crisis: first the severing of cul- 
tural values from their religious roots, then a gradual loss of faith in 
these cultural values themselves, a kind of internal treason, fostered and 
intensified by the growth of the Mass State and by the devastation of a 
couple of World Wars. All this vast field the author covers with that 
breadth of vision, never superficial, which is the fruit of wide learning 
and of that very rare gift, historical insight. 

Sefior de Madariaga, too, understands his Europe, and no less 
learnedly; but he wears his learning with a difference. He knows 
Western civilization not only intellectually, in its historical growth, but 
almost sensibly: in the concrete, so to speak. It is Europeans he is con- 
cerned with, rather than the abstraction, Europe. And his is an artist’s 
understanding of his subject. His book is truly a portrait, or rather a 
vast portrait-group, in which the individuals that compose it are all 
depicted to the life. He studies curiously, even lovingly, their peculiar 
features, their expressions and attitudes, the way they speak, the very 
sound of their voices. And what subtlety of observation and lightness of 
touch, what an edge to all he says! Or take his contrasting of English 
with German, of the crisp vitality of such a typically English ex- 
pression as J have dropped my glove with the ‘organ-like weight and 
sonority’ of its German equivalent, ‘a whole treatise on the art of fall- 
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ing’: Mein Handschuh ist hinuntergefallen. Moreover the Englishman’s 
element is obviously earth, whereas the German’s is no less obviously 
water ; so English, naturally enough, is a dry language ; German is wet, 
extremely wet: 


This mushy character of the German language finds expression 
in the superabundance of the sound Sch, which, as is well known, 
can be heard not only wherever it is written (which i is often enough) 
but also wherever an S meets any other consonant; for instance in 
Spat, pronounced Schpdt. The swelling which so much water pro- 
duces adds also to the volume of the numerous syllables in um, am, 
m, all heavy with mush; and at the slightest pressure all this water 

zzles out in the words ending i in Jtz, like Spitz, or Witz. 


Whimsies? Why, yes; you are not to take them too seriously. But 
you find they always shed light on some truth. And if at first you feel 
resentful at the sight of your own portrait, your composure is soon re- 
oon er when you notice that your neighbours (how well he hits them 
off!) have not much reason to feel flattered either. 

It is just this drawing of comparisons, not always invidious, calling 
attention to Europe’s differences and internal stresses, that is Senor de 
Madariaga’s paradoxical way of seeking to dispel old nationalist preju- 
dices. It is his way of making for the understanding of Europe, which is 
as much his aim—and of course for the same reason—as it is the aim of 
Mr. Christopher Dawson. ‘These tensions,’ he says, ‘once the cause of 
war, should be integrated into the common life of Europe, which they 
ought to quicken and stimulate.’ 

‘But does he get down to the root of the trouble? It is no doubt true, 
and generally acknowledged, that the civilization of Europe is the 
blending of ‘Socratic’ intelligence with Christian will. But as Mr. 
Dawson remarks—and it is the gist of his whole argument—‘in the last 
resort every civilization is built on a religious foundation; it is the ex- 
pression in social institutions and cultural activity of a faith, of a vision 
of reality, which gives the civilization its spiritual unity’. Which means 
that European culture depends ultimately on the cohesive effect of 
Christianity, which itself is independent of European culture; inde- 
pendent, for that matter, of any culture at all. Again, as Senor de 
Madariaga says, it may be a fact that ‘for the true European, doubt is 
a springboard for mental action’. This is in the best Socratic tradition. 
But doubt must be contained (so to speak) by faith; otherwise it ends in 
disintegration, as it did in the Hellenic world of antiquity, as it has 
ended now in the rake’s progress of modern philosophy. 

No; the only hope left, if we are to avoid ‘total secularization’, 
which is the reign of anti-culture, is a new approach to the problem, 
concentrating, as Mr. Dawson does here, on the constructive factor in 
our European inheritance. “This,’ as he explains, ‘means reversing the 
traditional nationalist approach’—and Sefior de Madariaga can be 
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relied on to do this! But it also means something else: ‘that we should 
have to devote much more attention to the religious development, since 
it was in religion that Europe found its original basis of unity’. Which 
takes us back to where we started: conforming our conscience to the 


general counsel of Christendom. 
A. Gorpon SMITH 


WALTER HILTON’S ‘STIMULUS AMORIS’ 


The Goad of Love. By Walter Hilton. An unpublished translation of the 
Stimulus Amoris formerly attributed to St. Bonaventura now edited 
from manuscripts by Clare Kirchberger. (Faber & Faber. 18s.) 


Miss KIRCHBERGER has done a valuable work in publishing this transla- 
tion of the Stimulus Amoris. Extant in a dozen manuscripts it is attributed 
to Hilton in three, and there seems to be no reason for doubting the 
attribution. Obviously the translation of so well-known a work by one 
of that remarkable group of writers known as the fourteenth-century 
English mystics is of great interest. 

The Stimulus itself is extant in whole or in part in over three hundred 
and fifty manuscripts. The Quarrachi editors of St. Bonaventure appear 
to have established that the kernel of the work is to be attributed to a 
thirteenth-century Franciscan called James of Milan, and they have 
issued a text of the original treatise from the earliest manuscript. The 
treatise of James of Milan, however, was much expanded and adapted 
during the course of the following century, and it is of interest that 
Hilton’s translation omits a great many of the accretions and at the 
same time incorporates frequent small additions. It would require an 
exhaustive study of the Latin texts in order to be quite sure that Hilton 
did not have an older and shorter text, but the overwhelming prob- 
ability seems to be that he was working from the sort of expanded text 
that we know to have been extant in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, and that the excisions and additions are attributable to him. 

If this be so, it might be expected that Hilton’s treatment of his 
original would be illuminating for a study of his own ideas, and to some 
extent this is the case, but on the whole the results are disappointing. As 
Miss Kirchberger herself says, ‘the Scale is so far beyond the scope of 
the older treatise in methodical conception, spiritual experience and 
literary execution that a formal dependence of Hilton’s great work on 
the lesser one is ruled out. The planning and form of the Scale, the 
author’s experience of the later stages of the mystical life and his clear 
exposition in terms both of psychology and theology are achievements 
far beyond the ken of any of the compilers of the Stimulus’ (p. 41). This 
appears to be so. The Scale does hang together in a way which the 
Stimulus does not, and the main ideas of Hilton’s own work such as the 
‘reform’ of the soul in the image of God, the gift of Love Unformed, and 
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the idea of contemplation as an awareness of the life of grace in the soul, 
find no place in the translation. It is true that in chapter 23 of The Goad 
of Love Hilton’s teaching in the Scale about ‘seeking Jesus’ might be said 
to be summarized, but it is only in a short paragraph. Resemblances in 
smaller points certainly occur, such as the advice to the soul when it ex- 
periences the coming and going of grace (Goad, chap. 26, and Scale II, 
41) and the warnings to contemplatives against taking pride in their 
way of life (Goad, chap. 28 and Scale I, 16), but these ideas in the Goad, 
it is to be noted, appear in the parts attributable to the original author 
and not in the additions made by Hilton. In any case, as Miss Kirch- 
berger herself says, “The common background to such points, to be 
found in numberless treatises on the spiritual life, which formed the 
usual reading and study of all ‘“‘teachers and doctors”, precludes any 
hard and fast attribution being made’ (p. 41). 

In this connection it must be confessed that some of the passages 
noted in the footnotes as suggesting direct influence are of doubtful sig- 
nificance. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt but that the additions as 
a whole, even though they cannot be connected with any particular pas- 
sage in Hilton’s known writings, do suggest his style and thought, thus 
reinforcing the external evidence of the manuscripts and Latin texts. In 
chapter 27, however, one is tempted to trace some more striking re- 
semblances. The two kinds of spiritual ‘drunkenness’ that he describes, 
the one that reacts violently on the body and the other that ‘maketh the 
body to rest in stillness’, suggest the higher and lower degrees of the 
— stage of contemplation described in the Scale (I, 5-7) and the 
second degree of prayer connected with these (I, 30). The advice from 
this chapter quoted by Miss Kirchberger in her Introduction (p. 33), 
‘be meek and refuse not all sweetness as if they should be all false, but 
behold well thyself and the cause whereof they come, that it be good and 
soothfast’, and again, ‘take them if they come freely and thank our Lord 
for his gift but desire more to have sorrow and love with Christ in this 
life , . . and look after delights in the bliss of heaven . . .” is very char- 
acteristic of Hilton and is reminiscent of advice he gives more than once 
in the Scale, but concerning the absence rather than the presence of 
sweetness. And again the paragraph in this chapter on p. 154, begin- 
ning, ‘It is a great gift of God for to have feeling of ghostly sweetness,’ 
seems definitely to connect up with Hilton’s teaching on prayer in the 
Scale. Miss Kirchberger in a note relates it to chapter 29 of the second 
Book. There is a resemblance, though the emphasis is slightly different. 
In the Scale he is answering the objection that those who are not truly 
contemplatives may have more sensible devotion than those who are. 
Their gift is good in so far as it goes, but it is important to realize that it 
is in itself of less value than the more obscure experience of the contem- 
plative. In the Goad he states that sensible devotion (sweetness) is val- 
uable, ‘but yet full sickerness is it none, but if it be ravished from the 
using of thy bodily wits so that all manner phantoms of bodily likeness 
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are withdrawn from beholding of thy soul, and thy mind overpass the 
common and the reasonable manner of thinking of this life, only turned 
into Christ’ (p. 154). This passage becomes immediately clear if by the 
ravishing from use of the bodily wits is understood the ‘restful night’ of 
the second Book of the Scale (chaps. 24 ff). The use of the word ravish 
suggests to us the more violent sort of ecstasy, but the rest of the sen- 
tence seems to imply no more than that cessation of the use of discursive 
reasoning which is the beginning of contemplation. The process des- 
' eribed is essentially what Hilton means by ‘restful darkness’ in the Scale. 

Undoubtedly, though, the most important of the changes due to 
Hilton is the systematic introduction of the name Christ in texts where 
the original has simply God, or a reference to the Godhead in one aspect 
or another. The change is not made in every case, but very often, and 
Miss Kirchberger gives a number of examples on p. 34 of her Intro- 
duction. The point is of great interest because we find the same kind of 
thing in the Scale, but with one striking difference. In the Scale passages 
referring to the Godhead regularly use the name Jesus, or our Lord, 
where we should expect simply God. But it is curious that in the Goad 
the name Jesus is used much less frequently than that of Christ, and in 
the Scale the name Christ seldom appears. Hilton justifies his practice in 
the Scale in chapter 46 of the first Book, and more explicitly in chapter 
42 of the second Book, by emphasizing the divinity of Christ. Great 
stress is certainly laid on the Incarnation by this device, but just what 
lay behind its use at this time is a matter which it is very difficult to 
determine. Devotion to the humanity of Christ had developed as early 
as the eleventh century, but here the emphasis is on His divinity. Such 
emphasis was not something altogether new for the name Christ is found 
where we should expect God the Father in a paraphrase of the Our 
Father, of all things, in the eleventh-century Anglo-Saxon text known— 
most misleadingly—as the Benedictine Office. The whole matter is worth 
fuller investigation. 

James of Milan was a Franciscan, and there is evidence that his 
treatise was written for religious who were also priests—presumably 
other Franciscans. ‘When thou shalt pray for thine even-christian, or 
teach or preach or hear his shrift or do anything that is to soul’s hele’ 
(chap. 20, p. 135). It is likely that Hilton would have a similar audience 
in view, and it seems that he had, for when his text goes on to urge work 
for souls, Hilton adds as his own comment, “Brethren! what shall we 
do? “++ we namely that have power and authority of speaking and of 
preaching’ (p. 136). That his work was also intended for religious seems 
clear from chapter 16, where speaking of the necessity for practical 
works of charity he adds a passage showing how enclosed religious may 
exercise this on one another and especially on the sick (p. 127). It seems 
not unreasonable to suppose that he was addressing the Canons of 
Thurgarton, and that he was himself already of their number, but of 
this we cannot be certain. In any case the Goad seems to be an example 
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of an English translation made for the benefit of the clergy. The Car- 
thusians of the fifteenth century, it may be remembered, made much 
use of vernacular religious writings. 

The final word about Hilton’s translation of the Stimulus Amoris can- 
not be said yet, but Miss Kirchberger has put all those interested in the 
religious writings of the time in her debt by making it available. 

GERARD SITWELL, O.S.B. 


STUDIES OF TYPE-IMAGES 


Studies of Type-Images in Poetry, Religion, and Philosophy. By Maud 
odkin. (O.U.P. 12s. 6d.) 


‘For those of us who cannot accept the dogmas of any religion as 
uniquely revealed by God, faith may be possible that the more universal 
ideas or patterns underlying these doctrines are God-given, their evolu- 
tion into greater clarity and relevance to life part of the divine intention 
for man.’ This is the hypothesis, or, more exactly, her own preconceived 
theory, that Miss Bodkin sets out to examine from her position as a 
psychologist (who eschews the more scientific branches of psychology) 
and as an agnostic (who appears to be crying out for a religious belief). 
It is to be assumed that her examination of this question has not 
altered her views, for she ends the book with much the same thought 
with which it began: | 
| We who cannot believe in an omnipotent God, nor in a uniquely 
divine revelation, must do without certainty, without safety—with 
whatever completeness of personal adhesion we hold our faith. Yet 
this much our faith gives us: acceptance in relation to our own lives 
what image-symbols to us best represent Divine birth into the 
human condition, Divine wisdom in human limitation, we cannot 
find our individual life lacking in meaning, nor the world of our 
experience despiritualized. 


It is clear from the aspect of language alone what difficulties anyone 
making such an inquiry will run into. The problem of vague terms 
shifting and sliding and straining is painfully aggravated in this study 
by the lack of any clear-cut point of view—either religious or psycho- 
logical—whose term values could be taken as implicit. Like the existen- 
tialist whose aversion to the ‘element of risk and commitment’ Miss 
Bodkin commends, she prefers to remain without any standpoint at all 
except an out-of-proportion faith in images per se—yet is fascinated in 
weighing great ‘Summa’s’ of evidence in favour of taking a stand. 

The first essay, ‘Images and Experience of God’, has as its theme 
‘the diversity of images or forms through which men recall and express 
their experience with the Divine’. This chapter is largely autobiogra- 
phical to underscore the plea that certain types of images expressing 
encounter with God appeal to some temperaments while not to others. 
As a child, Miss Bodkin attended a Congregationalist church with her 
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mother, whose ‘troubled hold on the teachings and practices of her 
church had not brought her peace’. Without any examination save her 
own ‘heavy boredom’ in this church and her childhood association of 
Christ with the fear of hell, Miss Bodkin reacted strongly against Chris- 
tianity. The agnostic attitude of her philosophically-minded father had 
much bearing on this reaction, and, I would venture to guess, on her 
present method of inquiry. At college, according to his wish, she 
studied philosophy, and was especially fascinated by Plato, swallowing 
whole the Greek dilemma or ‘heresy’ along with Plato, and emerging 
from it all with the not unusual attitude of a shy and romantic scholar 
who sees no reason to incarnate. ‘I knew what it was to feel the body a 
prison, and to long for some vision of a truth independent of all indi- 
vidual desire and frustration. Could the study of philosophy bring one 
such a vision, such freedom?’ 

Subsequently, Divine Reason, the abstractly ‘spiritual’, stands for all 
that is good in true Manichee fashion, while bodily or ‘animal’ nature 
is accountable for all evil. Ignoring the meaning implicit in the Incar- 
nation, Miss Bodkin’s inability to account for the evil inherent in our 
bodily nature is her greatest reason for not being able to accept the 
omnipotent God of Christianity. Because she approves the idea of 
Christian brotherhood and service, she becomes a Fabian, and rather 
breathlessly—following an interesting discussion of Buber’s ‘I~Thouw’ 
relationship—concludes that Lilienthal’s TVA report is ‘an image 
through which we may encounter God present’. While lecturing in 
psychology at a training college, Miss Bodkin discovers within herself 
sympathy for the suffering humanity of Jesus, but puts off further 
examination until that time when she will retire from lecturing and 
have time to think! Miss Bodkin finds that Whitehead suggests to her, 
that, in order to overcome the difficulty about evil, ‘God’s réle’ should 
be seen as that ‘image of the ideal statesman persuading men to the 
wisest course in the interest of the whole that their conflicting self- 
interests and limited outlooks suffer them to accept’. 


We have very little reason to trust the power of men’s images of 
the Divine to spiritualize and redeem their lives. Nevertheless, the 
conviction remains that we cannot do without religious images .. . 
If we accept this estimate of the power and necessity of archetypal 
images, yet recognize their frequently disastrous operation in 
human history, by what criterion can we distinguish between their 
various forms, judge whether through them we encounter a reality 
devilish or divine? 

Miss Bodkin brings much sincerity and competence to her inquiry 
into the nature of these images, but throughout this book she seems to 
me to go out of her way to maintain her handicap of an inadequate 
point of view. Many questions are left in the reader’s mind, and an un- 
comfortable feeling that these images—deprived of their specific 
religious context—are to be considered a kind of religion in themselves, 
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bowed down to and used, even expected to possess a kind of magical 
power in themselves to redeem or destroy. This is a magical attitude to 
images and by definition opposed to the attitude of revealed religion. 

It is significant that Miss Bodkin chooses the poetry of Yeats to 
illustrate her points about images. Yeats, very early in his career, 
equated poetry with magic, and spent his lifetime perfecting his images 
and poetic music in an attempt to shake loose a greater vision by 
their power of evocation. However, Yeats knew very well that such an 
attitude had of itself little to do with belief, although he never stopped 
hoping that as a result of such a powerful bombardment ‘that invisible 
gates would open as they opened for Blake’. It is a distinction that 
I am not sure Miss Bodkin has made. It is also interesting to note that 
Yeats’s poem “The Second Coming’, which seems so religiously signifi- 
cant to Miss Bodkin, is almost certainly based on Blake’s gnostic image 
in The First Book of Urizen: 


Lo, a shadow of horror is risen 

In Eternity! Unknown, prolific... 
myriads of Eternity 

Muster around the bleak desarts.. . 

But Urizen laid in a stony sleep... 

In stony sleep ages roll’d over him, etc. 


‘What i is even more baffling than her magical attitude to images 

the fact that Miss Bodkin extols Reason as the sole criterion for 
aleednie between images ‘devilish or divine’. This would seem, 
in effect, to cut the ground from beneath her own feet, particularly 
since Reason seems to be opposed to the evil of sensuous nature. 
Images themselves should be ruled out as bad from the start. It is diffi- 
cult enough to determine whether particular images come from divine or 
demonic sources even when one has the firm ground of a specific belief 
and its values to test the images: St. Teresa knew this all too well when 
she begged her spiritual directors to use every means to test her visions 
and to give her assurance that they were not diabolic. Without a specific 
set of religious values as a yardstick, it seems to me almost impossible to 
attempt this sort of inquiry which presupposes a mystery and an ethic 
not adequately approachable by Reason alone. 

Thirdly in the questions arising from Miss Bodkin’s discussion of 
images is the difficulty—again stemming from the lack of a point of 
view, or, if reason is to be the substitute, the lack of clearly defined and 
carefully used terms—of never quite knowing whether she is in a given 
place talking about archetypal images that underlie all religious experi- 
ence, or the images that express the experience, or both. If she is talking 
about archetypal images as she often is, it is important to note that one 
cannot choose between nice and nasty (divine or demonic) archetypes: 
the archetypes are more apt to choose you, and if they are recognized 
can be very beneficial, if unrecognized, harmful. If at the same time 
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she is talking about the images by which mystics express their encounter 
with God, one must remember that these, unlike archetypal or magical 
images, contain nothing of the concentrated power they stand for. 
They are, of necessity, mere hieroglyphics standing for a divine power 
that can be encountered but not contained in the mind by a process of 
rational deduction. They stand for a power that can be seen, felt, 
heard, but not known in a purely intellectual sense. 

The attempt to pick and choose among the world’s collection of 
religious images as a basis for personal faith is rendered almost mean- 
ingless when these images are seen as mere hieroglyphics standing for 
power rather than power itself. To pick up a ‘good’ image here and 
another there, winnowing out the bad ones, is a poor mélange to substi- 
tute for immediate experience gained through a particular set of hiero- 
glyphic images no matter how limited and limiting these images may 
seem. Miss Bodkin’s sociological and anthropological material, fascin- 
ating as it is, helps a good deal to confuse this issue: ‘our discussion of 
religious images as higher and lower, more or less developed, has dared 
to assume that in the process of evolution there is meaning—something 
we can regard as divine intention, values recognizable by our reason’. 

The division of images of God into two main types—Dionysus, the 
mystery God, the saviour of the ritual drama of sacrificial death and re- 
birth with whose sufferings and resurrection one can participate 
through the sacramental rite, and the Olympian God, Zeus, the law- 
giver and ruler, feared and obeyed as an earthly king or a father—is 
interesting and sound research, as are the accounts of the various 
images of divine birth, and images of the sage. If this book is intended 
to be objective inquiry rather than autobiography, one could wish that 
a good deal more space proportionately had been devoted to this type 
of examination which creatively makes use of both psychological and 
anthropological research, and does not need as an excuse the uncon- 
vincing apologia for agnosticism. Much as one sympathizes with the 
wish to find a personal faith that is rationally and psychologically ten- 
able yet taps the irrational mysteries which are the substance of the 
great religions, one finds this an exasperating book because it is so 
clearly the product of ‘unconscious religion’ masquerading unsuccess- 


fully as objective rational inquiry into belief. 
MARGARET Rupp 


L’ABBE MUGNIER 


La Vie d’une Amitié: Ma correspondance avec L’ Abbé Mugnier 1911-1944 
(Vol. I). By the Princess Bibesco. (Plon, 600 frs.) 


Vis!Tors to France between the Wars who happened to be interested in 
Catholic life could be divided into those who knew the Abbé Mugnier 
and those who had never heard of him. To know him was to know 
that the wit and the devotion of the eighteenth century were still alive. 
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He could have moved among the pre-Revolutionary saints or salons 
with delightful ease. He frequented both in our own days: at least 
when he could find the saints or when the salons could find him. 

ow can the Abbé Mugnier be described to English readers? His 
wit was the Gallic equivalent of Sydney Smith, whose bon mots have sur- 
vived the Victorian era, but Sydney Smith was a parson, quite inno- 
cent of mysticism or the depths of theology. To his unfailing wit add the 
mystical charm and literary quickness of Robert Hugh Benson and the 
spiritual strength of the best confessor you have met in the day of real 
trouble. Personally, I always found him a Curé d’Ars who had time to 
visit the most interesting salons in Paris and who provided the bon mots 
of the day. London used to rely on the Stock Exchange for her current 
stories, Paris in part on l’Abbé Mugnier. There was a gulf of decency 
and wit between the products of the two. 

he Abbé Mugnier’s conversation was unforgettable. He was 
always worth writing down, as the Princess Marthe Bibesco decided 
from the first astonishing party when they met, and this is but the first 
volume of her Boswellisings. Still we search for the English equivalent 
of Abbé Mugnier and: we find it not. Ireland possessed a similar 
treasure in the famous Father Healy of Bray, whose wit could salt the 
conversation of Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord Fitzgibbon and Pro- 
vost Mahaffy, while l’ Abbé Mugnier could fence with the irreligious 
immortals of the French Academy. Anatole France, finding him in 
admiration before the famous statue of Diana by Houdon in a private 
house, mocked him for becoming an Endymion! ‘Endymion?’ repondit 
Pabbé, sur le ton de la plus sainte ignorance. ‘De quelle paroisse était-tl?? And 
when a psychoanalyst jeeringly told him that the ladies preferred 
psychoanalysis to confession, he only murmured: ‘C'est possible, mais 
vous, vous ne pardonnez pas !” 

What he reproved most was reprobation, the uncalled-for reproofs 
which neighbours love to heap on neighbours. He declined judgement 

‘With God it is the Last Judgement that counts but with the world 
the first judgement .. .’ 

The Princess describes him in the midst of a fierce discussion as to 

e romantic or classical writers (we cannot imagine such a discussion 
possible in an English drawing-room). The Abbé’s voice rose in the 
tumult : ‘Every morning I rise a Classic but every evening I go to sleep 

a Romantic.’ A roar of laughter quelled the verbal duellists. 

In literature the Abbé knew Chateaubriand more intimately and 
lovingly than any of his contemporaries. Above all it was he who sent 
Huysmans to the Trappists and opened that talented soul with the 
Sacred Lance. He loved symbolism, and always wore the peculiar 
black bib (/e rabat) of the old French clergy. But how many people 
know, as he knew, that it was imposed by the Archbishop of Paris on 
his clergy as mourning for no less than Madame de Pompadour, so 
great was her repentance and charity when she turned to the Church? 
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As the British sailors still wear mourning for Nelson, and the Mace of 
Exeter is still craped for King Charles . . . well, we shall look at the 
rabat in future with special devotion. 

L’Abbé Mugnier was famous for his deathbed reconciliations. Ever 
since Dupanloup reconciled the dying Talleyrand, Paris has watched 
these scenes with passionate interest. There was a time between the 
Wars when it was said that wherever an atheist Duchess was dying, 
either Monsignor Hemmick or l’Abbé Mugnier was sent for. It is 
fascinating to read of the Abbé’s presence at the dying of Marcel 
Proust and of Anna de Noailles, the pagan poetess. Paris was vastly 
intrigued to know what happened. Proust sent for the Abbé to pray 
with him for an hour, and every year after 1923 it was the Abbé who 
said the Mass of Remembrance. ‘Did he make a good ending?’ he was 
asked, and answered that God was without ending Himself. Nothing 
finished. That was all the friends ever knew, but of Anna de Noailles, 
to those who refused to believe in her conversion he repeated her 
words: ‘I accept’, and added that she said such beautiful things that he 
had risked absolution ! 

In his memories he personified much of French history which he 
watched repeat itself with blind indifference. A chapter describes his 
meeting with the Duke of Windsor, who enquired about the Second 
Empire and, after hearing his reminiscences, declared that it was better 
to hear the Abbé than to read a book. 

The Abbé had been a seminarist at Nogent when the Communists 
seized Paris. General Eudes, their unknown leader, had appeared in the 
seminary and borrowed a comb from Mugnier, but in return gave him 
a pass over the barricades to visit his mother. He recalled Paris of the 
Empire by the street-cries for which he had felt the corresponding 
motifs in his soul. With piercing notes of sorrow, the glazier, the needy 
knife-grinder, the mender of pots and pans passed down the Rue de 
Vaugirard, as they did until the turn of the century, past the Institut 
Catholique, until they were all embalmed in the famous opera Louse. 
There is no such memory in English literature save from Blake’s 
piteous chimney-sweep. Street-cries descended to our cities from the 
Middle Ages when there were no advertisements and no Woolworth 
stores. It was the Paris of Abelard when Mugnier read a chapter of 
Ecclesiastes into the lament of the wafer-seller : 

Voila U’plaisir 
Mesdames ! 
Voila Uplaisir! 
‘I can see him to this day on the Bridge of the Arts, and the students of 
the Latin Quarter added in passing, in the tones of the Dies Irae: 


prenez pas 
Mesdames ! 
Ca fait mourir!”’’ 
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From Nogent he went to St. Sulpice, where that graceful seminary 
supplied the church with her chanting choir. Life must have been 
severe, for he recalled one day when a dead mouse was served in the 
salad and the Superior merely broke the silence to say: “These are the 
sort of things which happen in communities.’ In St. Sulpice he was 
ordained by Archbishop Guibert, who dated from 1802, the year of 
Bonaparte’s Italian glory. He spent a few days with the Jesuits, and 
believed it was his own fault that he did not stay. His friend, Bremond, 
stayed for years, but that he considered ‘a vocation of the imagination’. 

Mugnier became a confessor in the great world of society reached 
by few Jesuits. It could not have been his wit alone which attracted the 
most different and unlikely persons—whom he confessed in trains, 
railway stations, walking in the woods. An interesting conversation 
with Jules Cambon is preserved by the Princess, who was the most 
ardent of his penitents. The Cambons were both ambassadors and the 
theme was one made grimly familiar by Lord Acton’s ‘Absolute power 
absolutely corrupts’. ‘For this reason,’ remarked Cambon, ‘we refuse 
power to our governments and then we fall into anarchy.’ It would be 
difficult to find a sentence which so entirely covers all French politics. 
Mugnier was delighted with it and added his ideal: ‘Un pouvoir tempéré 
ave¢ des arbitres.’ It is what the Popes have struggled to confer on the 
world. As for the famous definition of government as the art of fore- 
seeing, Cambon leaned towards the Greek oracle that the gods only 
nge events that we cannot foresee. 

‘The Abbé found Christian constructions in all the Greek texts of 
which the Church is guardian—especially in Aeschylus. The Greek 
alphabet traced in ashes at a Cathedral’s consecration was the symbol 
of this guardianship. The ashes represent the dead passions of extinct 
civilizations. 

It was in the subtleties of the salon that Mugnier showed genius. 
Like Father Healy he could never be disconcerted by the traps laid 
for him by the children of this world. When he was invited to meet the 
Chief Rabbi of Paris to see how he would surmount the etiquette of the 
drawing-room, he merely bowed and said: ‘Go first, you are my grand- 
father !? He seemed to have the same thought as Manning, who always 
alluded to the Synagogue as the grandmother of the Church. 

_ The Abbé had English connexions and friendships. He was in- 
duced to make a pilgrimage in the footsteps of his hero Chateaubriand, 

o had been an exile at Bungay and had passed a night in West- 

inster Abbey behind the statue of Chatham. Wherever Chateaubriand 
had passed was sacred ground, and, after all, he had laid his finger on 
England’s real religion—‘the cult of great men’, as a previous French 
lady, Madame Tussaud, had discovered in her time. 

There was also a visit to Scotland, and the home of the Lovats is 
accurately described, with a kilted acolyte at Mass and Mgr. Knox and 
Maurice Baring in the background. 
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The second part of the book is devoted to the correspondence—the 
witty ephemeral letters of the Abbé and the classical, literary contri- 
butions of the Princess. The letters are full of allusions and exquisite 
touches which hardly bear translation. He lived in a world which, 
though now at a few hours’ distance is still impenetrable to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind—only Catholics can glean. 

It will always be by his flashing witticisms that he will live in the 
memories of all who were fortunate enough to know him. The Princess 
records the famous aside he made when pressed to attend the sermons 
of Father Samson in Notre Dame. No, he was too busy looking after 
Delilah in the confessional ! 

There is one, perhaps the most famous, which is not recorded but it 
seems to have a place in a religious review. When a famous and 
undoubtedly beautiful actress asked him if it was a sin on her part to 
look in her glass and gasp ‘How beautiful !’ he answered so simply : ‘No, 


mademoiselle, it is not a sin—only an error!’ 
SHANE LESLIE 


THE SCOTT HOLLAND LECTURES OF 1949 


Religion and the Decline of Capitalism. By V. A. Demant. (Faber & 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Unper the title of Religion and the Decline of Capitalism Dr. Demant has 
published the Scott Holland Lectures which he delivered in 1949. Com- 
parison is at once invited with the lectures given thirty years ago by 
Professor R. H. Tawney to inaugurate the series and subsequently pub- 
lished as Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. The comparison, I am afraid, 
is unfavourable to Dr. Demant and, in a way, it is almost inevitable 
that it should be so; for Tawney brought to his study a lucidity of ex- 
position and a sureness of touch that gave his book instant success and 
that will let its impress be felt for a long time to come. By contrast, Dr. 
Demant’s research into the relationship between religion and the 
decline of the capitalist system is without the urgent clarity of Tawney’s 
brilliant prose and his argument is hampered by the somewhat turgid 
nature of its exposition. There is little sweep to his work. That is why, 
perhaps, his touch seems unsure and his argument, at times, somewhat 
obscure. 

It is Dr. Demant’s contention that the autonomy of economic life 
which marked and, in fact, made possible the rapid rise of modern cap- 
italism is the thing mainly responsible for its present decline. What ac- 
counted for the rise of the capitalist spirit was, in Weber’s words, the 
removal of ‘an ethic based on religion which places certain psycho- 
logical sanctions (not of an economic character) on the maintenance of 
the attitude prescribed by it, sanctions which, so long as the religious 
belief remains alive, are highly effective, and which mere worldly wis- 
dom does not have at its disposal’. In the absence of that ethic, accord- 
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ing to Dr. Demant, liberal capitalism was characterized by ‘the pre- 
dominance of market relationships over the greater part of the social 
field’, so that all economic relations tended to become market trans- 
actions and, when that happens, ‘the very substance of social living is 
endangered’: men deliver themselves over to the economic process, 
allowing their lives to be ruled by the operation of its laws, which their 
view of the economic process as autonomous causes them to endow with 
absolute value. They see their lives as something to be shaped by the 
economic system: they no longer regard that system as something 
which it is their business to shape. Hence, during the upsurge of the 
capitalist system, the very success of the self-regulating market from the 
point of view of economic gain, disintegrated the non-economic bonds 
which lay at its base. The result was rootlessness from which came frus- 
tration and, eventually, revolt. “The decline of capitalism is in fact ulti- 
mately due to the pull of man’s total natura (his whole being) away from 
one of the most ingenious but ultimately unstable fabrications of the 
human spirit.’ 

With the broad outline of Dr. Demant’s thesis few would disagree. 
The disappointing thing about his presentation of a not unfamiliar 
theme is not merely the obscurity of the language in which it is cloaked ; 
but! his failure to take it through to a final conclusion. About his lectures 
there are too many loose ends. His presentation would have been far 
more satisfying, for example, had he shown more clearly the relation- 
ship between capitalist distortion and the present collectivist trend ; or 
how the rationalization of conduct, which underpinned the liberal con- 
cept of economic man, led, in its turn, to the concept of a rationally 
planned society and so to the tendency, which has reached and prob- 
ably passed its peak in this country, to direct the course of a nation’s 
economic life in accordance with the conscious choosing of an all- 
powerful, bureaucratic minority. Had either or both of these lines of 
thought been developed, Dr. Demant’s treatment of a fascinating sub- 
ject would have been far more interesting than, in fact, it is. 

As things are, the reader is left in the air, as it were, to assume— 
against a background of well-drawn premiss—that the decline of capit- 
alism is inevitable; that it is a self-destructive system torn by internal 
contradictions and so carrying with it from the first the seeds of its own 
decay. This is unconvincing—all the more so as one detects running 
through Dr. Demant’s exposition a thread of Marxist determinism: it is 
strongly implicit in his assumption (p. 76) that monopolistic domina- 
tion is an inevitable outcome of the capitalist system and in his attributing 
to the acquisitive spirit the assumption of nineteenth-century economic 
thought that supply creates its own demand. The truth of the matter 
would seem to be that monopoly is by no means an inevitable outcome of 
the competitive system: no more was Say’s Law a necessary product of 
the capitalist mentality. It was due more than anything else to the fact 
that capitalism’s boom years were the product of an expanding econ- 
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omy. The same deterministic trend is discernible in two further assump- 
tions (p. 93) of Dr. Demant—that industrial revenue is diminishing and 
that the period of industrial expansion is at an end. So far as I can see, 
neither of these two assumptions is valid today. The latter, especially, 
was popularized towards the close of the depression years by the late 
Lord Keynes in his General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money. He 
was haunted, then, by the thought that the marginal efficiency of 
capital would drop to zero; but there are not many economists today 
who would allow themselves to be troubled by such a prospect. In the 
West, with the exception of the United States and particularly in the 
case of Great Britain, the problem is not to find new outlets for capital ; 
but to induce people to take advantage of them in the face of excessive 
taxation, State regulation and State-engendered inflation, which is eat- 
ing into present stocks of capital equipment. Our present danger, in this 
country, is not that we shall have too much capital in future: it is that 
we shall have too little, precisely because the stocks we now have are 
being shorn away by inflation. In the East, meanwhile, there are open- 
ings everywhere for development. From them capital is at present held 
back, not by poverty of economic opportunity, but by the political in- 
stability of Eastern countries. 

Unlike so many of his contemporaries, Dr. Demant sees clearly that 
socialist collectivism provides no kind of answer to the rootlessness, 
which the unrestricted play of the acquisitive spirit can breed in the 
lives of men. In fact, Socialism feeds upon such rootlessness: to succeed 
it must create it and that is what the planned rationalization of eco- 
nomic life so largely does. For its first impulse is to destroy the pluralist 
society, which is man’s natural environment, so as to leave nothing 
between the atomized collection of individuals which is Socialism’s 
feeding ground and the bureaucratic machine which is its instrument: 
until it does that, its planned organization of a nation’s economy cannot 
succeed. Thus the problem of the future, which Dr. Demant might have 
pointed a little more sharply, is not to eradicate the impersonal inter- 
play of market forces: it is, rather, to soften its impact whilst preserving 
its benefits to the advantage of all. The way to that is not through the 
centralized direction of economic life ; but through the restoration to all 
of property, which is, at one and the same time, the foundation of free 
choice and the shield of the freedom of those who are free. Property 
spells personality. It also spells pluralism with its rightful implication 
that government should confine its economic activity to its appropriate 
task of helping the citizen to help himself. 

PAuL CRANE, S.J. 


FRENCH REVIEWS 


THE June issue of La Vie Spirituelle considered in detail the origins, doc- 
trinal foundations and other theological and historical aspects of the 
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devotion to the Sacred Heart. In the general introduction to the issue 
the reverend editors referred to the ‘awkwardness’ which certain 
moderns appear to feel towards this devotion ‘in its vocabulary and its 
style, the nature of its usual manifestation’, and added, ‘this awkward- 
ness must be surmounted: a treasure is hidden in this devotion which 
must not be lost for this generation—it is to this which we invite our 
readers’. Certainly the issue must have been of the greatest value to 
priests. The July issue was even more specifically directed towards the 
spirituality of its clerical readers, under the general title of The Spiritual 
Life of the Priest. The first study considered ‘the Ministry, source of 
sanctification’ ; the next two examined the special function of the priest 
in administering the sacraments of Baptism and Penance, with special 
reference to their part in deepening the minister’s own spirituality. A 
somewhat unusual contribution was contained in the same issue: at the 
Easter Congress of priests at Nancy the organizers had requested certain 
laymen to speak on their reaction as penitents towards confession and 
their confessors. At the request of Mgr. Dupont, auxiliary Bishop of 
Lille, who presided at the Congress, La Vie Spirituelle republished ex- 
tracts from one of these talks. These ‘testimonies’ (of which that pub- 
lished by La Vie Spirituelle must have been helpful to the priests) may 
have been suggested as a subject of inquiry as a result of an enquéte 
undertaken in March by Témoignage Chrétien, on which La Vie Spirituelle 
for August-September felt obliged to make certain corrections of 
emphasis—which it had already done as a result of the ‘testimonies’ of 
the selected laymen. The experiment of having laymen address the 
priests on such a topic must have been interesting and even edifying (as 
La Vie Spirituelle commented in its June issue) ; and the comments seem 
to have been extremely discreet and dignified ; but one has the impres- 
sion that the clerics were probably quite glad to be able to deal with 
similar subjects among themselves thereafter. The August-September 
issue of the review was more general: beginning with two studies of our 
Lady, it continued with articles on Elias, St. Seraphim, St. Chrysos- 
tom’s devotion to St. Paul; and included also an interesting collection 
of texts by Catholics and non-Catholics in Germany during the Nazi 
rsecution. 

_ Other Reviews during the Quarter (May-September) offered a 

ide variety of documentation. Possibly the most interesting was a 
study of the situation of Catholics in China in Etudes for May, which 

onstituted a bitter commentary on the Dean of Canterbury’s reference 
to the ‘massive testimony of the Christian Churches’. Esprit devoted 
much of its issues from May to July to political and economic studies of 
Mexico, North Africa, India and Spain. The trend of these articles was 
(inevitably) consistently sympathetic to non-Catholic movements and 
personalities and systematically critical of Catholics. A notable ex- 
ample of this kind of tiresome tone which permeates Esprit was shown 
in treating the Eucharistic Congress at Barcelona. Etudes for July had a 
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very interesting study of the Congress by M. Bosc, who was present at 
the Congress (and a very dull and pretentious speech delivered there- 
at by M. Paul Claudel). Esprit for June entitled one of its ‘chronicles’ 
“The Eucharistic Congress at Barcelona’ and devoted its space to 
chronicling the protests of the Catalan and Basques in exile, and noting 
the alleged use of the Congress for propaganda by the Franco régime. 
Its critic, Elena de la Souchére, was clearly not present at Barcelona 
(for sufficient reasons, judging from the tone of her study of Spain and 
the Church in the July issue). La Vie Intellectuelle simply omitted refer- 
ence to the Congress: the Catholic readers of these reviews seem to be 
curiously served for information about one of the major manifestations 
of international Catholicism. Etudes for July-August also carried an 
interesting article on the problems arising from the ‘displacement’ of 
huge numbers of German Catholics from Eastern Germany, and the 
help given by French priests in alleviating their spiritual needs. 

La Vie Intellectuelle devoted its editorials in May and June to con- 
sidering the misunderstandings which have arisen of recent years be- 
tween French and foreign Catholics and vice versa. In June the editorial 
was supplemented by the feature ‘Azimuths’ which considered the 
criticisms made by an Irish critic, Fr. Daly, of PAbbé Michonneau’s 
book Paroisse, communauté missionnaire (in translation, Revolution in a city 
parish). The criticisms of the Irish writer must have surprised the French- 
man in that many of the supposed revolutionary suggestions are 
commonplace features of parochial activity by British and Irish priests. 
The July issue of La Vie Intellectuelle had a timely (indeed overdue) note 
on the misuse of the word ‘Mission’ in Catholic avant-garde writing in 
France of recent years. 

This question may be conveniently linked with a long and severe 
criticism which appeared in La Pensée Catholique (No. 22) of the recent 
book by M. Adrien Dansette, Histoire Religieuse de la France Contempor- 
aine (Vol. II). M. Dansette made a valuable and impartial contribution 
to contemporary history in his Histoire de la Libération de Paris some years 
ago. His latest volumes seem less happy in their general inspiration. 
Broadly he seems to be sustaining the thesis of many French Cath- 
olics of the Esprit-T émoignage Chrétien school, that the Church since the 
Revolution identified itself with the political authority of the day and 
that it had only itself to blame for the misfortunes which befell it under 
the Third Republic. At every point of the early history of that régime, 
they argue, the leaders of Catholicism (both clerics and laymen) opted 
for ‘reaction’ and cut themselves off from the vital forces of the nation. 
Hence, they conclude, most Catholics outside their own cliques (un- 
happily far too numerous, influential and especially vocal) have a kind 
of inferiority complex towards and mistrust of modern thought and 
modern political movements. 

La Pensée Catholique dealt faithfully with the partisan spirit of M. 
Dansette’s book. This criticism sustains the thesis of the history of the 
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French Republic which is certainly true: that its founders detested the 
Church, meant to wipe out its influence as much as possible, and 
largely succeeded. It is naive to pretend that they were sincerely 
anxious to reach an understanding with Catholics—and it is flagrantly 
unjust both to the Catholics of 1870-1914 and to the lucid and implac- 
able anti-clericals. This misreading of the history of the past eighty 
years has many repercussions in some French Catholic writing: of 
which more anon. La Vie Intellectuelle for June had articles sustaining the 
same thesis. 

The same issue of La Pensée Catholique had a long article on La Morale 
Planétaire du R. P. Teilhard de Chardin, which is recommended to special- 
ists: and a number of tributes to the late Mgr. Beaussart of Paris, who 
largely inspired the Review from its foundation. 

Political and economic developments occupied a considerable place 
in Esprit and La Vie Intellectuelle during the period under review. 
Naturally the events which took most attention were the Pinay 
experiment, the situation in Tunisia, the Communist riots of 28 May 
(in which two ‘priest-workmen’ took part and were later beaten up 
by| the police—an action which drew public protests from them and 
the Archbishop of Paris) and the subsequent arrest and release of 
Jacques Duclos, the Communist leader. As might be expected, both 
these reviews were highly critical of the Pinay experiment and anxious 
to emphasize its defects. On the adventure of the priest-workmen, La 
Vie Intellectuelle had a long and excellently balanced leading article in 
July (though it was not devoid of dangerous sentimentalities in the 
opening paragraphs). On the subject of the unhappy fate of M. Duclos, 
Esprit had an article in its July issue by its Editor, M. J.-M. Domenach, 
which can best be described by one of its own phrases—‘grotesque 
mingled with odious’. 

| FRANK MACMILLAN 
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GERMAN REVIEWS 


We are all inclined to talk of a reunited Germany as if it were a matter 
of bringing together two halves, each with its own fully recognized 
status, East being distinguished from West only by the unfortunate 
element of Communist control. Robert Ingrim, in the Rheinischer Mer- 
kur of 20 June, criticized this manner of speaking and called attention 
to the facts of the situation: ‘Instead of speaking of two or even three 
Germanies, we must describe the present situation as it really is. There 
is only one Germany, a mutilated Germany, called the German Fed- 
eral Republic ; east of the Elbe and the Werra there lie only her unliber- 
ated provinces. If we were to adopt this manner of speaking, it would 
immediately be clear to everyone that the task is not to be named “‘re- 
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union’, but “‘regaining what has been lost’’.’ The aim must be liber- 
ation, and it can only be attained by Federal Republic aided by the 
Western Powers. Not surprisingly, albeit quite unjustly, the Socialists 
have seen in these words the expression of an imperialist attitude and 
the threat of war: Schumacher interprets ‘liberation’ as ‘liberation 
by military power’, and one of his supporters assumes that Ingrim re- 
gards the eastern provinces as belonging to the Retch—‘Reichsteile’—and 
not simply as parts of the one Germany under its present, republican 
government. In the issue of 25 July the author replies to his critics and 
again insists that it is only on the assumption that free Germany speaks 
for all Germany that negotiations are possible. It is claimed by those 
who adopt a more cautious policy that as long as we sit at table to- 
gether there is no shooting, but ‘some years ago the Poles were sitting 
at a table, the Hungarians at a table, the Czechs at a table. After the 
party came the gallows’. 

Erich Kuby in the June Frankfurter Hefte describes his experiences 
‘in another country, the German Democratic Republic’. He went as a 
welcome guest and without political motives, as the correspondent of a 
Munich newspaper, to a winter sports competition at Oberhof. Al- 
though, language apart, everything a few miles from the ‘frontier’ was 
characteristic of another country, his conclusions are not really 
opposed to the views of Robert Ingrim; he is more concerned with 
people than governments and he thinks that the Western Germans are 
far from appreciating the facts of their own situation, still less that of 
their fellow-countrymen beyond the Iron Curtain: 


All things considered, the difference beween the Germans in 
the German Democratic Republic and in the Federal Republic is 
that between serfs and lackeys. If we set aside the fact that peace or 
war depend on the world-powers and limit ourselves to German 
psychology as an element of the problem, then the 20 million 
oppressed Germans differ from the 42 million ‘free’ Germans in 
their conscience. The bad conscience of the 42 million opportunist 
lackeys, who would like to consider a lost war as not lost, finds 
political expression in fear ; fear finds expression in armaments. The 
20 million inhabitants of the German Democratic Republic have 
gone beyond fear. They have lost the war, as utterly as ever any 
people lost a war, and every improvement in their situation—and 
improvements are not lacking—is a small step away from the lost 
war (unless the great ones are going to make it); every further 
improvement on our side, in our ill-suppressed conscience, ts felt as 
a small step towards a war which has to be lost again. 


There would be more chances of a constructive attitude on the part 
of Western Germans if they were themselves united. They are not, and 
the divisions are most acute where the Church’s influence is concerned. 
The claims of the Confessional schools are fiercely resisted and it is daily 
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becoming more difficult for the Catholic worker to support the suppo- 
sedly neutral trade unions. Parties in many respects opposed to one 
another are united against the C.D.U. on the schools question, not so 
much in the Bonn Parliament—which has little to say on this subject— 
as in the separate states. The July Frankfurter Hefte records the protests 
of the Bishop of Mainz and the Archbishop of Freiburg against the 
policy, mainly of the Socialists, in Rheinhessen and the South-West. In 
Berlin, in North Rhine-Westphalia, and more especially in Lower 
Saxony, there have been severe struggles in which the Catholics have 
not hesitated to speak of a Kulturkampf. The Frankfurter Hefie is mainly 
concerned with the disastrous effect of this conflict on political life and 
—more important—on the children themselves: 


The children now at school were born or grew up in the hungry 
st-war years. They experienced the night-bombing, the evacua- 
tion and flight. They live in such restricted circumstances that there 
is opportunity neither for play nor for work preparatory to school. 
‘Their attention is demanded by radio, cinema, sport, to a degree 
far beyond the experience of past generations. Can we be surprised 
if they are nervous, unstable and incapable of concentration? if the 
level of intelligence is lower? 


As it is next to impossible for them to learn concentration and self- 
mastery at home, the school ought to provide the opportunity; at 
present it does not, and cannot as long as the political conflict continues 
to hold up all attempts at reform. 

.In Wort und Wahrheit for June, Ewald K6ppinghaus gives a brief 
survey of trade union developments since the late nineteenth century. 
Before Hitler, Christians had their own powerful trade unions along- 
side the non-confessional organizations. After 1945 as a result partly of 
their association in the common struggle against the Nazis, and partly 
of pressure from the occupying powers, those who would have joined a 
confessional union agreed to make common cause with the rest. But 
whereas previously the trade unions exercised a moderating influence 
on the strongly Marxist Social Democratic Party, the common union 
today tends to subserve political aims. Each official thinks he must 
shape the policy of the union in accordance with the outlook of his own 
party, and this is most often the Socialist. At the same time, Communist 
influence, almost entirely excluded from political life, is far stronger in 
the trade unions. The Catholics, still retaining their own workers’ asso- 
ciations, are beginning to ask whether the time is not ripe for setting up 
again confessional unions. Their complaints are set out in a brochure 
published by the Catholic Workers’ Movement and summarized in 
Herder-Korrespondenz for July: they maintain that the German Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions is almost identical, as far as policy is concerned, 
with the Socialist Party ; they complain of the repeated attacks in trade 
union literature on ‘black totalitarianism’, of the opposition to religious 
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influences in apprentice-hostels and of birth-control propaganda; the 
most sinister feature, they think, is the trend to cultural centralism— 
opposition to confessional institutions being allied with the setting up of 
educational centres under Marxist influence. 

The work of Stefan Andres receives very high praise from Karl 
Josef Hahn in the June Hochland. Born in 1906 at Breitwies near Trier, 
he is considered to belong to the younger generation—those who had 
not begun to write seriously before the Nazis came to power and whose 
gifts ripened towards 1945. Andres has already a considerable output of 
stories and novels to his credit, and is at present engaged on the last 
volume of a trilogy, a work to be compared in vastness and perhaps in 
literary quality with that of Thomas Mann or Elizabeth Langgasser. 
Characterization appears to be one of his strong points; but his style 
also is very interesting, reflecting the spirit of the Moselland in which 
he was born, Catholic, Roman, vital. As to the content, it would not be 
just to base an opinion on this brief survey or occasional quotations. It 
does seem, however, that certain tendencies—to distinguish between 
the Church as a unity and as an association of individuals, to introduce 
the ancient myths as parallel with Christian truth, towards a mysticism 
of sin—are representative of a keen and laudable desire to grapple with 
the problems of our time, but also of preoccupations which cause mis- 
givings about the present state of the Catholic novel. Felix culpa is one 
thing; it is quite another to maintain, even with qualifications, “God 
loves what is wholly other than Himself, He loves the abyss, and He 
needs—for His holy name’s sake do not take this in the wrong way— 
He needs sin’. 

A little over two years after the death of Dr. F. A. Kramer, the 
Rheinischer Merkur has again lost its editor. Konrad Legat died on g 
July at the early age of thirty-seven. Already a sick man when he took 
over the office, he gave himself up to his task with utter devotion; he 
was particularly noted for his desire to be absolutely just in criticism, a 
legacy from his work as a judge in Bavaria. To the Rhineland news- 
paper he also succeeded in imparting a Bavarian touch. 

In the last issue of THE DusBuin Review I stated that the article, 
‘The Sleep of the Disciples’, from Wort und Wahrheit, was anonymous. 
It should, in fact, be taken as representing quite definitely the editorial 
standpoint; this was signified by three asterisks which I had unfortu- 
nately overlooked. 


EDWARD QUINN 
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Autumn Books 


Recent Thought in Focus 
By Donald Nicholl 16/- net 


Faced as he is today with a mass of specialized learning which he 
cannot understand and a mass of specialists who are not anxious to 
help him, is there anything the ordinary intelligent man can do? 
Can he try to see what they are getting at, or must he just sit back 
and take what they give him? Mr. Nicholl is concerned to show that 
we have a right to ask of each what he is getting at, and how he is 
getting there—and he discusses both questions in relation to Sartre, 
a Marx, Freud, Jung, Kierkegaard and many other modern 
thinkers. 


Primitive Man and 
His World Picture 


By Wilhelm Koppers 16/— net 


Dr. Koppers, a leading Viennese ethnologist, here sums up the 
researches he has made among various of the most primitive peoples 
in the world as to the nature of their religious and ethical beliefs. In 
every case he quotes their prayers or their laws rather than his own 
theories about them—and even the complete layman will find these 
fascinating. The conclusions drawn by Dr. Koppers are of the 
greatest interest and importance. 


Saints For Now 
Assembled by Clare Boothe Luce 15/- net 


The saints are the only people of whom it can infallibly be said that 
their influence on earth is greater after their death than before it, and 
in this book a score of writers study the saint who seems to each to 
have the most relevance to our day. There are six pictures, including 
one by Salvador Dali and two by Thomas Merton, and the con- 
tributors include Kate O’Brien, Rebecca West, Barbara Ward, Paul 
Gallico, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Bruce Marshall, Gerald Heard, 
Karl Stern and Alfred Noyes. 


SHEED & WARD LTD. ~ 
- lil FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Supplement to THE DUBLIN REVIEW 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
DILEMMA 


Catholic Church: 


Reformation 


THE 
DUBLIN 


REVIEW 


is now published 
quarterly 


A study of the facts of the 


Subscription Rates: 


25/- or $4 (4 issues) 
post free 


present-day situation within 
the Christian churches, and of 
the nature and source of the 
division in Christendom. 


by W.H.vande Pol, p.p. Publishing Office: 
28 ASHLEY PLACE 


LONDON —S.W.1 


Published by J. M. Dent 
& Sons Ltd. at 215. net 


> 


NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of 

today is that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all 
too easily falls into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is 
always loss in this, and the Catholic business or professional man, as a member 
of the Church Universal, has a particularly strong reason tor keeping his mind 
open to wider horizons. Certainly it was never more necessary than now to 
follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and effects ties every business 
to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as often the conse- 
quence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These ideas 
in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. 
Cardinal Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom 
theological” suggests that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background 
for understanding the modern world than a Catholic one. Because of this 
approach and background, 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. 

Obtainable from any newsagent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from The 
Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. 

Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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Supplement to THE DUBLIN REVIEW 


The 


Priest- Hunters 
Lady Kerr 


IS NOW BEING SERIALIZED 
(BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 
THE CATHOLIC TRUTH 
SOCIETY) IN 


THE CATHOLIC 


WHEN MAKING 
YOUR WILL— (; E M 


of The Catholic Magazine for 


The Crusade of Rescue Schoolgirls and ’boys 
AND (10-15 years old) 


HOMES FOR DESTITUTE D. 
CATHOLIC CHILDREN monthly, 


This brilliant tale of the heroic lives of 
27 Tavistock Place Catholic men, women and children— 
in particular the Marstons, of Marston 

London, Castle—-will be an inspiration and 
revelation to many young people who 
President : cannot fully realize, until they have 
read such a tale as this, what those dark 
° His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- days of rebellion and apostasy under 
bishop of Westminster the rule of Queen Elizabeth I really 

meant to Catholics. The character 
Administrator : in this story dear to all must be Eustace, 
the little son of Lady Marston. When the 

Very Rev. Canon Bernard George priest- hunters commandeer Marston 
Castle, and all chances of getting food 
The Crusade of Rescue and drink to the priest in hiding seem 
. lost, it is Eustace who sets forth on the 
exists to save Homeless Catholic Children dangerous mission of saving the priest 


from misery and loss of Faith. from starvation... . 
There is something in every issue of 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE is pledged the ‘‘“Gem”’ to suit all tastes: stories and 
as follows : articles (fully illustrated), the ‘‘Gem 


; Club”, Pen-friends’ Circle, and Competi- 
_ No Catholic child who is really destitute, tions with valuable prizes. 


| or whose Faith is in danger and who The “Gem” REN et 
; e ‘“Grem”’ can be sent by post to any 
cannot be otherwise provided for, is ever address for 5s. per annum. Schools, 
refused. societies, church stallholders, etc., can 
obtain supplies at the usual terms direct 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE depends entirely rom : 


upon Charity. THE ( ATHOLUC GEM 


27 TAVISTOCK PLACE Osgodby, Lincoln, England 


LONDON, W.C.I 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS * 


All Catholic Books 
SPECIALISTS IN TRACING OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


New, secondhand and rare Books on every 
subject. Stock of over three million volumes 


Subscriptions taken for British, American, and Continental magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ow Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road | 


THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


A Quarterly of Catholic Thought and of Monastic History 


THE WAY BACK: A NEW WORK ON KARL 
BARTH THE REVD EDWARD QUINN 


LITURGICAL REFORM 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


NEWMAN AND MODERN EDUCATION 
THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


WORDS AND MEANING IN POETRY AND 
PHILOSOPHY— II J. M. CAMERON 


FARNE ISLAND AND ST CUTHBERT 
DOM AELRED WATKIN 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS COMMENTARY 


SUMMER 1952 4s. 2d. 
“The Downside Review,’’ Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath 
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Lord Acton 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND STATE 
With an Introduction by DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


“It is a fitting introduction to what promises to be a complete 
edition of Acton’s writings. . . . It is much to be hoped that the 
publishers will persist in their enterprise. Only in this way 
can the fragmentary character of Acton’s writing be overcome 
and a just impression gained of one of the richest minds of Late 
Victorian England.” —The Economist. 

Demy 8vo. pages. 30s. 


Bolivar 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


“A truly great biography. . . . Will become an essential part of 
the history of South America. A more thorough and interesting 
work has not been written about the Spanish New World. In 
the wider field of the world’s writings it can fairly be compared 
with the major histories.”—TZhe Observer. “A valuable and 
monumental achievement.”—Sunday Times. “A great work in 
every sense.” —Times Literary Supplement. 

Royal 8vo. 710 pages. Illustrated. 455. 


Early English 
at Christian Poetry 


Translated into Alliterative Verse by 
PROFESSOR CHARLES W. KENNEDY 


The poems are selected from the vernacular poetry written 
between the seventh century and the Norman Conquest. They 
are given in an imitative metrical translation into modern 
English, and are arranged in a sequence that begins with the 
Rebellion of Lucifer and ends with the Last Judgment. 

Demy 8vo. October 17th. 215. 
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‘Gale Warning . 


Every time 
your wireless 
programme is 
interrupted by 
a “Gale Warn- 
ing” think of 
the Lifeboat- 
men. They may be answering a call of 


distress. 


The Lifeboat service is| entirely supported 
by voluntary contributions. Your help is 


needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.| 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer. 


Col. A. D. Burnette Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 
Secretary 
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